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from the Inter-Varsity 


Review Shelf 


THE NEW TESTAMENT ORDER FOR 
CHURCH AND MISSIONARY by Alex. R. 
Hay, published by the New Testament Mis- 
sionary Union, 1636 Semple Avenue. St. 
Louis, Missouri, 1947, 530 pages. 

This volume is written by the Gen- 
eral Superintendent of the New Tes- 
tament Missionary Union of South 
America. Although wordy and at 
times unnecessarily involved, this 
book, in its basic philosophy as well 
as application, is of immense impor- 
tance today. It is somewhat contro- 
versial and will be dubbed imprac- 
tical and unrealistic by many whose 
traditional viewpoint and organiza- 
tional and ecclesiastical philosophy is 
contradicted. Mr. Hay’s answer to 
his crities would be twofold: First, 
is the thesis scriptural? Secondarily, 
has it ever been realized in the his- 
tory of the Church, and is it of prac- 
tical application today? The answer 
to both questions seems to be “yes.” 

Mr. Hay contends not only for a 
church which is 100 per cent indi- 
genous, but for one which adheres in 
detail to the structure, character, and 
mission of the church as set forth in 
Scripture. Christ is both the founda- 
tion and the Head of the Church. The 
power of the Church, the Body of 
Christ, is the Holy Spirit who imparts 
spiritual life and gives victory over 

(Continued on page 27, Column 2) 
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Old Testament character studies 
3 
. Author: A. W. Tozer 
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‘ F JEWS AND CHRISTIANS voted on whom they consider the greatest character in the |) 
Old Testament, the winner would undoubtedly be Moses, Israel’s emancipator and t 
17 ; ; 
law giver. Abraham and David would each pull a good vote, and a few scattered | 
21 ‘ . wpe . 
votes would be given to such men as Samuel and Elijah, but I think Moses would i 
22 win by a landslide. 1 
j : 1 
ial The life of Moses is so long and so packed with colorful and significant action | 
that one feels quite helpless in trying to say anything worthwhile about the man, 
~ especially within a few pages. What he did and said were so tremendous that any- 
eter : : 
thing that can be said about him appears pale and colorless by comparison. Only 
sae Moses could write a satisfactory life of Moses. The man is too great to be condensed 
into a book of biography. Only autobiography would meet the almost impossible 
= conditions such a giant imposes. 4 
se Moses was born of Jewish parents during the captivity in Egypt and was marked 
— j for death before his birth. Pharaoh had ordered all male children of the Hebrews 
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to be killed as soon as their sex was determined. 
Moses escaped by the courage and faith of his par- 
ents, and later, by one of the neatest deals ever 
conceived, he was adopted by Pharaoh’s daughter, 
educated in all the wisdom of the Egyptians, and 
brought up at court. All his life he bore the stamp 
of culture and nobility. 

There is, unfortunately, a feeling in some quarters 
today that there is something innately wrong about 
learning, and that to be spiritual one must also be 
stupid. This tacit philosophy has given us in the 
last half century a new cult within the confines of 
orthodoxy: I call it the Cult of Ignorance. It 
equates learning with unbelief and spirituality with 
ignorance, and, according to it, never the twain shall 
meet. This is reflected in a wretchedly inferior reli- 
gious literature, a slap happy type of religious meet- 
ing, and a grade of Christian song so low as to be 
positively embarrassing. 

Against such an unworthy conception of true 
religion stands Moses, the man of God. Everything 
he was, everything he did and said, was a confuta- 
tion of this Cult of Ignorance. By nature he had a 
mighty intellect, and this gift of God was trained 
and polished in the best schools of Egypt till it was 
a tool of amazing facility and power. This he con- 
secrated to God and used for God’s service. 

We Christians may draw from Moses a few rules 
for our own guidance: Our natural gifts are ours 
by the grace of God and we must accept them for 
what they are, whether they be great or small. Prob- 
ably nothing we can do can make them any greater, 
but this is not a matter for lamentation or discourage- 
ment. “What,” said Epictetus, “because my gifts are 
humble shall I neglect all care of myself? Heaven 
forbid! Epictetus may not surpass Socrates — 
granted; but could I overtake him it might be enough 
for me. I shall never be Milo, and yet I do not neg- 
lect my body; nor Croesus, yet I do not neglect my 
property.” 

A second thing we may learn is that whatever 
gifts we may possess we are morally obligated to 
develop to the fullest possibility. Moses’ natural 
gifts would not have enabled him to carry out the 
staggering commission that was his. It took natural 
gifts, plus intensive training of those gifts, to prepare 
him humanly for his job. But even that was not 
enough. Had he had no more than great natural 
equipment he would have failed completely. In addi- 
tion to every good human thing he had also a satis- 
fying spiritual experience. 

Moses’ spiritual experiences were many and revo- 
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lutionary. He was more than a mere student of the- 
ology, more than a “believer” who took his religion 
at second hand and rested content with conformity 
to the current religious creed. He met God in such 
vivid personal experience that it could only be de. 
scribed as (to borrow a word) an encounter. He en. 
countered God as surely as he encountered Pharaoh. 
God became to him a Being of such distinct outline, 
such wondrous nearness, that it could be said of him 
that he saw God “face to face.” 


Two such encounters stand out as epochs in his 
life. The first was in the back side of the desert 
under the over-hanging brow of Horeb. There at 
the close of the day when the shadows were deepen- 
ing he saw a bush that burned with fire, “and the 
bush was not consumed.” Moses turned aside to see 
that great sight and God spoke to him out of the 
midst of the bush. The effect was to drive Moses to 
his knees in delighted fear where he knelt with hidden 
face in the presence of the Lord God of Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob. After that Moses was more than 
a learned theologian—he was a seer, he had actually 
seen—he was a prophet, he had actually heard. From 
that time on he spoke with an assurance that was 
more than natural; it was divine. 


One who knew Luther well and had enjoyed the 
privilege of praying with him told of the experience. 
He said that when Luther began his prayer he was 
so self-effacing, so utterly humble that his friend 
pitied him. Later as he prayed on he became so bold 
and demanding that his friend feared for him. That 
describes very well the whole attitude of Moses when 
he went before his God. At times he literally flat- 
tened himself into the dust and begged to be excused 
from serving One so terrible as God. His own words 
describe how he felt, “I exceedingly fear and quake.” 
At other times he dared to challenge God in prayer 
so boldly that men of lesser courage might be par- 
doned for wondering how he managed to stay alive. 
No man who had not seen God could ever risk such 
a prayer as Moses once made for Israel. “Oh God,” 
he cried in an agony of desire, “forgive Israel or blot 
me out of the book which thou hast written.” Only 
a God-enamored man could have dared to make that 
prayer. 

In the strength of this vision, after a careful and 
detailed briefing by the Lord God Himself, Moses 
went out to set a nation free. He went before the 
face of Egypt’s great king with one stern demand, 
“Let my people go!” He would settle for nothing 

(Continued on page 24, Column 2) 
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Have you, in your heart and by your lips made the... 


By J. EDWIN ORR 


a WHAT DOES it say? “The word is near you, on 
your lips and in your heart’ (that is, the word of 
faith which we preach) ; because, if you confess with 
your lips that Jesus is Lord and believe in your heart 
that God raised him from the dead, you will be saved. 
For man believes with his heart and so is justified. 
and he confesses with his lips and so is saved. The 
scripture says, ‘No one who believes in him will be 
put to shame.’ For there is no distinction between 
Jew and Greek; the same Lord is Lord of all and 
bestows his riches upon all who call upon him. For 
‘Every one who calls upon the name of the Lord will 


be saved’ ”” (Romans 10:8-13 R. S. V.). 


HOw? 

An immigrant who desires to become an American 
citizen must make his decision in a two-fold way. 
He must announce the intention of his heart at the 
first opportunity—popularly known as taking his 
first papers—and then, after satisfying requirements 
of residence, he must make a declaration by his lips— 
the oath of allegiance to the Constitution. It is not 
sufficient merely to have an intention secretly. A 
Canadian resident of California pays his taxes faith- 
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fully, yet cannot vote because he is reluctant to re- 
nounce publicly his allegiance to the crown. Neither 
is it sufficient only to make the oath publicly. A San 
Francisco labor leader’s citizenship was nullified be- 
cause the state prosecutor showed that his public 
declaration was disqualified by his lack,of honest in- 
tention to become a faithful citizen, demonstrated by 
his membership in the Communist party, pledged to 
overthrow the Government by force. 

A young man contemplating marriage must show 
that his intention is honest before a marriage license 
is granted. The second step is the public declaration. 
A marriage may be legally voided when dishonest in- 
tention is proved, and a marriage may be avoided by 
declining public declaration. The duality of decision 
before God and man may be illustrated by a hundred 
examples. This is true also of the greatest decision 
of all, the only one with eternal consequences, the 
decision to become a disciple of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. It is not enough to have a secret intention 
without a public declaration, nor is it enough to 
make a public declaration without inward conviction. 

In six short verses, the Apostle Paul demonstrates 
the duality of decision four times: verse 8, “on your 
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lips and in your heart”; verse 9, “confess with your 
lips. . . believe in your heart”; verse 10, “with his 
heart. . . with his lips”; verses 11 and 12, “no one 
who believes. . . every one who calls.” Obviously, 
a true decision is one made both in the heart and by 
the lips. 


WHO? 

Many are the people who say that they are Chris- 
tians, yet they have never really made an intelligent 
decision. | met a man once who answered a courte- 
ous inquiry about his attitude to Christ by explaining 
that his grandfather had been a preacher. That is 
about as relevant as a honeymoon couple explaining 
that their grandparents had been legally married. Yet 
far too many people think that a religious up-bring- 
ing is sufficient to establish a claim to Christian stand- 
ing. A Gallup poll revealed that three out of every 
four Americans claimed that they lived their lives 
right, according to the Good Book, but they declared 
that 90 per cent of their neighbors were not living 
right! 

The Apostle Paul clearly indicates who must make 
decision. “There is no distinction between Jew and 
Greek.” The reader may be neither Jewish or Greek 
by nationality. One should remember that the apostle 
is not refeffing to nationality at all, for Jew and 
Greek in those days were both Roman subjects, both 
eligible for full citizenship. The reference is to up- 
bringing, background, tradition. The Jew was a 
God-fearing, church-going, religious man; the Greek 
was a pagan, pleasure-seeking man. Both God-fearing 
and pagan, church-going and pleasure-seeking, re- 
ligious and irreligious need to make a decision. No 
one is excused; every one is welcomed. 


WHAT? 

A man cannot make a decision without understand- 
ing what is involved. What does a decision for 
Christ involve? Not acceptance of a system of phil- 
osophy, a code of ethics, a statement of doctrine, but 
acceptance of a Person. The apostle does not tell us 
to confess with our lips the Ten Commandments and 
believe in our heart the Sermon on the Mount, im- 
portant as these are. We must confess with our lips 
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that Jesus is Lord and believe in our heart that God 
raised Him from the dead. 

A young lady in a discussion group in the Univer- 
sity of Chicago raised a typical question: “I believe 
in the philosophy and the ethics of Christianity—Am 
I not a Christian?” I noticed that she was wearing 
an engagement ring, so I asked her why she believed 
in marriage, considered impersonally. She quickly 
enumerated her reasons—the opportunities for wife- 
hood, motherhood, social prestige, and the like, 
whereupon I offered, as a qualified minister, to pro- 
nounce her married. She laughingly declined on the 
grounds that marriage involved more than a belief 
in marriage—many spinsters being believers—it in- 
volved another person. “Exactly,” I replied. You 
must likewise accept Jesus Christ as a personal Sav- 
iour besides believing in Christianity as a system. 






















What must a man confess to be saved? Not that 
Jesus was the world’s greatest teacher, its grandest 
martyr, its greatest influence for good, though all 
that is true; rather he must confess that Jesus is 
Lord, as Saul of Tarsus himself first did, when he 
gave the title of God to One he formerly considered 
an ordinary human. A man is not asked to understand 
the deity of Christ, which is beyond human reason; 
he simply accepts the evidence of it, for never did 
any man speak like this Man. Christ was unique, 
God made manifest in the flesh. My five-year-old 
son, when asked after Sunday school what he thought 
God was like, did not reply “omnipotent, omniscient, 
omnipresent.” He simply said, “God is like Jesus,” 
and when pressed to explain, added, “If He is not 
like Jesus, nobody knows what He is like.” 

What must a man believe in his heart to be saved? 
It is not the walking on the water of Galilee or the 
raising of Lazarus that is specified, but the raising 
of Christ from the dead. One must accept the fact 
that Jesus Christ who was crucified and who died for 
our sins is alive today, not in the sense that Lincoln 
is alive in American thought or Lenin in Commu- 
nism, but that Jesus Christ is alive personally for 
evermore. 

One of our fighter pilots was shot down in air 
combat over Borneo, reported missing, then consid: 
ered dead. He showed up during the Australian in- 
vasion of Borneo, rather the worse for his adventure 
but alive and assured of recovery. The authorities 
sent an officer to break the news carefully to the pre: 
sumed widow that her husband was alive. “But my 
husband is dead,” was her first incredulous word. 
“What would you say if I told you he was alive?” he 
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asked. It took some time to convince her that it 
was not a cruel joke or a mistake. Then the officer 
telephoned the hospital in San Francisco and al- 
lowed the girl to discover beyond doubt that it was 
her husband. 

Anyone can talk to Christ in prayer, but only by 
faith. He is the Lord, alive. 


WHY? 

But the inquirer may say, “Why do I have to make 
a decision? Cannot I go on doing as | did before?” 
Why make a decision? 

It is by believing the gospel in his heart that a man 
is justified—i.e. declared guiltless in the sight of 
God. That means that before believing he is not jus- 
tified—he is guilty, for all have sinned and come 
short of the glory of God. The believer is not con- 
demned, but the unbeliever is condemned already for 
failure to believe in the only-begotten Son of God. 

It is by confessing the gospel with his lips that a 
man is saved. Saved from what? Saved from his 
sins, for, “Thou shalt call his name Jesus (Saviour. 
according to the Hebrew root-meaning] for he shall 
save his people from their sins.” Christ saves from 
the guilt of sin, presently from the power of sin, ul- 
timately from the very presence of sin. Without such 
salvation, a man is utterly lost. 
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WHEN OR WHERE? 

The Scripture says, “The word is near you.” The 
word of faith is within your grasp. It is within your 
reach. You can decide now and here. 

Once I was staying in a Transient Officers’ Quar- 
ters at Nicholls Field near Manila. It was two in the 
morning, but I could not sleep. (There is always 
one bull-frog in each pond to start the others croak- 
ing!) I heard a step on the gravel path. It was a 
pilot in search of sleeping quarters. He cursed under 
his breath at the chorus of snores, and then asked, 
(rhetorically, not expecting an answer) ‘“Where’s 
that fool light?” He was surprised when my voice 
answered him, “Just stand right where you are and 
reach to. . .” But he would not let me finish. He 
cursed again, condemning the whole military machine 
from top to bottom. Said I, “You can stand there 
swearing all night if you like, but if you get tired of 
it, just reach out your right hand and pull the string 
you'll find hanging there, and the light will come on.” 
His choice was simple, and the answer to his prob- 
lem was within his grasp. He succeeded at that mo- 
ment, right where he stood. 

Now is the accepted time, and today is the day of 
salvation. The word of faith is within your reach. 
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Everyone else who ever made decision had to answer 
When? with Now! and Where? with Here! 


HOW DOES ONE GO ABOUT IT? 

Let me illustrate. I was in Lapland, well within 
the Arctic night, when I decided to propose marriage 
to a young lady living in sunny South Africa. The 
proposal was made perforce by cable, and the an- 
swer was not in the affirmative. So I traveled ten 
thousand miles from far north to far south, and pro- 
posed in person, again being put off. At long last, 
the young lady said yes. Where was her decision 
first made? In the secrecy of her own heart. How 
was it next communicated? In privacy to the person 
most concerned! How was it then announced? First 
to the sympathetic circle of her own family and 
friends! Where was it finally declared? In public, 
before God and an assembly of people. 


Decide in your own heart that you want to be a 
Christian. Tell God in private prayer. Then let your 
sympathetic friends know. It will then be easier to 
tell the world. END 
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ALICE KITCHEN 


it was while she was still a child that Kansas-born 
Alice Kitchen came to know Jesus Christ as her 
own Saviour in her home church in Kansas City. 
After earning her B.S. in Zoology from Wheaton 
College with honors, she spent some time in the 
Medical School of the University of Kansas. She 
came to the IVCF staff in 1950 and is now serv- 
ing the Kansas area and Kansas City, Missouri. 
Her plans for the future await the Lord’s guid- 
ance in the field of medical missions. 
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By T. STANLEY SOLTAU abroad 
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qu OF Us are interested in the King’s business. And 
to carry on the King’s business, we need to carry it 
on in a business-like way. One of the secrets of mod- 
ern succe Zin the business world depends upon three 
things:“1) a clear understanding of the needs of the 
public or the customer, (2) a confidence that the arti- 
cle produced is the one best suited to meet that need, 
(3) a well-prepared plan for its sale and distribution. 

Those three things apply equally well to the great 
' work of foreign missions. We need to understand 
what the need of people is. And we can answer it 
simply: redemption from sin. Five to ten years on 
the mission field will give anyone an understanding 
of what sin is in its darkest and most latent forms. 
Also, we are convinced that we have the one product 
that can meet that need in all its phases: the gospel 
of our Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ. A third ques- 
tion comes to us: do we have a well-thought-out and 
carefully considered plan for the distribution of this 
gospel that will bring about the greatest possible re- 
sults and reach the largest number of people in the 
shortest space of time? The master plan for accomp- 
lishing this is laid down clearly in the New Testa- 
ment, one of the best textbooks available on foreign 
‘missionary methods. As a matter of fact, where the 
New Testament methods have been most accurately 
followed there has been the greatest success. 

In the closing verses of Matthew’s gospel we read: 
“Go ye into all the world. . . make you disciples.” 
Now, the word “disciple” is rather foreign to us here, 
although it is a common word in the Orient. And 
every religious leader, whether Christian or non- 
Christian, has his group of disciples. It speaks of an 
unusually intimate bond of affection, love and respect 
between a teacher and those who call themselves his 
disciples. It means not only an intimate knowledge, 
but a sharing of experiences, as they travel about 
together sharing their living with each other and the 
hardship and difficulties. But it also means the dis- 
ciple is seeking to pattern his life after that of his 
teacher, imitating even his gestures and expressions. 
“Make disciples. . . and baptizing.” That’s a pub- 
lic confession of faith and the public admission into 
the organized group of believers. And then “teach- 
ing them to observe all things whatsoever I have 
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commanded you.” Here our Lord refers to a body 
of doctrine or truth which must be known and ap- 
plied to daily living. 

What, then, is the aim of foreign missions? To 
preach the gospel to the unconverted everywhere, 
according to the command of Christ, with a view 
to the establishment of the indigenous church. 

The dictionary definition of the word indigenous 
is this: “something produced, growing, or living 
naturally in the country or climate; something that 
has become native.” 


Now, the indigenous church involves three things: 
self-government, self-support, and self propagation. 


SELF-GOVERNMENT 

There are two trends in the types of mission which 
are sending forth missionaries today. Among the de- 
nominational missions is the tendency to reproduce 
in the foreign country a replica of the sending-church 
without first questioning as to whether that particu- 
lar form of organization is best suited in all its de- 
tails to the people. It is quite possible that some parts 
of our church organization here are not necessary or 
helpful to a young church in the new mission field. 
Among non-denominational missions there is a ten- 
dency not to think through in advance a clear plan of 
church organization. They are tremendously inter- 
ested—and properly so—in the proclamation of the 
gospel to win souls to Christ, but then they are some- 
times embarrassed to know just what to do with the 
converts to organize them in the most effective and 
efficient way. 


But self-government means that a church assumes 
the responsibility of making decisions on important 
questions, as for example, the standards of member- 
ship. In a land like China, for instance, what is the 
standard of the church in regard to binding the feet 
of woman? In Africa, can a man with a number of 
wives receive baptism? Such questions involving 
old habits and customs, some of them religious, some 
nonreligious, must be decided by the church itself. 

Likewise, the standards of Christian living. You 
remember the apostolic conference as recounted in 
the fifteenth chapter of the book of Acts. There was a 
great discussion in those days as to what was neces- 
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sary on the part of the Gentiles in order to be ad- 
mitted into the church of Jesus Christ. To the church 
on the mission field, similarly, these matters of Chris- 
tian living are far more vital and of greater import 
than they are in many churches in this country. 


Then comes the question of instruction and dis- 
cipline of members. In Korea, a man cannot be ad- 
mitted to a church by baptism if during the previous 
six months or year he has married a non-Christian 
or allowed any of his children to marry a non-Chris- 
tian. If he is lax in his observance of the Lord’s day, 
baptism is held back for six months. And if, after 
baptism, he is guilty of any of these things or others, 
he is called up before the session, is admonished and 
rebuked, and debarred from the Lord’s table for 
the next six months. I tremble to think what would 
happen to the church rows of this country if similar 
forms of discipline were carried out. And yet, that 
is one of the very important matters on which a 
self-governing church has to make a decision. 


In regard to the form and administration of its 
government, what officers should be chosen, and how 
should they be chosen? And what doctrinal stand- 
ards are to be adopted and accepted by a particular 
church? Self-government has to be taken over gradu- 
ally, as the church develops, as the church conscious- 
ness and spiritual intelligence of its leaders develop. 


SELF-SUPPORT 

Then we come to the matter of self-support. This 
is something we need to think through carefully and 
remind ourselves that, regardless of the social and 
economic standards of the people, they should bear 
the responsibility of the support of their own church 
unaided from the very beginning. The salary and 
support of all church workers should be maintained 
by the national church and never by the mission 
board. The erection and maintenance of all build- 
ings and property should be taken care of—not by 
the missions or the missionaries—but by the national 
church. In most foreign mission fields, the matter 
of building churches and taking care of church prop- 
erty is the cause of a good many headaches. It’s 
interesting to discover that in the New Testament a 


church building is never mentioned. So often mis- 
sionaries have the feeling that one can’t have a church 
without having a building—whether rented or built 
is immaterial. But until you have a building, you 
can’t have a church. Look up the records of the 
New Testament, read: “To the church in the house 
of So-and-so.” You will find it in several epistles: 
Romans, I Corinthians, Colossians, and Philemon. 
This is the normal place for a church to begin—not 
outside in a public hall, not in a rented building, still 
less in a building put up by missionaries. It should 
start in the home, or the homes, of the first people 
to accept the Lord. 

Self-support also means that all the expenses in- 
volved in the carrying on the essential activity of the 
church should be met entirely by the members. Other- 
wise, Christianity is looked down upon as “a west- 
ern doctrine maintained and financed and run by 
westerners.” 


SELF-PROPAGATION 

And then finally, self-propagation, which means 
the church winning others to faith in Christ, in- 
volves all forms of evangelism, both at home and 
abroad, in which every member bears a part and 
shares the responsibility. In Korea it has been ac- 
cepted from the very beginning that personal evan- 
gelism is the normal activity and the inescapable 
responsibility of every church member. During my 
years there | baptized thousands of them, and [| al- 
ways made it a point to ask, “Do you preach to 
others, do you do personal work?” I can remember 
only once that a man said, “No, I can’t; I haven't 
had the faith yet.” And he wasn’t baptized that day. 
He was baptized later on after he proved he could 
do personal work and had done so. That’s self- 
propagation; and on most mission fields I think .you 
would find that 90 per cent of the church members 
had been won to faith in Christ not through the work 
of the foreign missionary but through the quiet, 
consistent witness both by lip and by life of the 
national Christians. 

Every now and then in Bible conferences I used 
to ask this kind of question: “How many of you 
came to believe as the result of reading a tract?” 
Two or three would hold up their hands. Then I 
would say, “How many of you have come to believe 
through reading the New Testament?” One hand 
would go up. “And how many of you believed as a 
result of being everlastingly hounded by some Chris- 
tian who said you had to believe or else?” A num- 
ber of hands would go up. “How many of you de- 
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cided to believe as a result of watching the Chris- 
tians in your home and village, realizing they had 
something you didn’t have in the way of peace, com- 
fort or joy?” And that brought up a forest of hands. 

One thing that hurt me more than anything else 
after coming back to live in this country is this: 
that over here the line of demarcation between those 
who know the Lord and those who don’t know the 
Lord has become so faint as to be almost invisible. 
You never find that in the foreign mission field. 

Now you notice that all these three characteristics 
of the indigenous church, self-government, self- 
support, and self-propagation, go hand in hand. Until 
the individual or group of individuals are supporting 
their church with their gifts and their prayers and 
their labors, they’re not going to be interested in 
speaking to others about it. 

I had a wonderful example of that kind of a church 
just a few weeks ago. I arrived in Korea on a Sat- 
urday noon. The following day, for the first time in 
fourteen years I had to preach in Korean. The first 
church I preached in was a refugee church. I had 
a long talk with the pastor afterwards. They had 
come just a year ago with nothing, literally nothing, 
but the clothes on their backs. They had got three 
old army tents to make a roof, had scraped out a 
little shelf on the side of a hill, and had put up a 
church there. There were 600 adult members, 600 
children in Sunday school and nearly 1000 were 
there every Sunday. That day was a great Thanks- 
giving Day, and there was an offering. Afterwards, 
I asked the pastor about it. He said, “We got $220 
gold (American).” I said, “Where in the world did 
it all come from?” 


“Well,” he said, “we came down here all of us 
a year ago with nothing but our bare hands. None 
of the men have been receiving relief from the gov- 
ernment which means they’re all scraping along 
somehow, doing labor of any kind to make a living. 
In thanksgiving to the Lord for sparing us, we said 
to ourselves that when we came here with bare hands, 
the Lord saw us through this year, so we'll give Him 
all we have and start out with bare hands again for 
another year. And so $220 came in.” 

So I said, “What are you going to do with it?” 

He said, “Well, you know we feel the responsi- 
bility of the church is to preach the gospel, and some 
of us go down at the market every day to preach Him. 
We want a truck with a loud speaker, and as soon 
as the rest of the money comes in, we're going to 
use that every day to go around the countryside and 
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preach the gospel to our fellow countrymen who are 
in such deep distress.” 

There you have self-government, self-support, and 
self-propagation all carried on in a refugee church 
without a foreign missionary or a foreign mission 
having any connection whatsoever. And that church 
is indigenous, taking roots even though it has been 
transplanted about four hundred miles as the result 
of the inroads of Communism. 


WHY THE INDIGENOUS CHURCH 

Read through the book of Acts and you'll find the 
early churches were indigenous from the very be- 
ginning. Acts 14:21-23 is the account of Paul’s re- 
turn trip on his first missionary journey. He had 
gone through Derbe and Lystra and Iconium to 
preach the gospel and had been stoned or pushed out 
of every place. He had gone to these towns, and for 
the first time the people in those villages or towns 
had heard the gospel of Jesus Christ, and some had 
believed. On his way back, on his second visit to 
those churches, he had confirmed them in the faith 
and with fasting and prayer laid hands on those who 
had been ordained as elders and then went on, with 
apparently no plan whatsoever of re-visiting those 
churches, certainly not in the near future. And as 
far as we can see, he didn’t go back to those churches 
for at least two years. 

How would you feel if you had heard the gospel 
for the first time today or this week and then heard 
it again six or eight weeks later for some length of 
time, and then had some of the brethren lay hands 
on some of you and say, “All right, now you're elders, 
and you're responsible for the services of this church 
from now on every Sunday and every Wednesday, 
and for the discipline and for the comfort, exhorta- 
tion and instruction of believers.” Paul had the holy 
boldness to believe that what God had started He 
would carry on. I am frank to confess | know of 
no other mission or missionary in foreign lands in 
recent years who has the flame of courage to do 
what the Apostle Paul did in starting churches after 
only a few weeks of hearing the gospel, ordaining 
elders, and then going on committing unto the Lord 
those who had been put in charge. 

That is the example of the indigenous church as 
we find it in the New Testament. Paul faced the 
same problems in those days—the suspicion of the 
officials and the idolatry and superstition of heathen- 
ism and of evil spirits—that we find on the foreign 
mission field today. The standards Paul demanded 
of the believers in those days are far higher than we 
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demand of believers here in our own country. But, 
thank God, they are the standards which most mis- 
sion fields and most mission churches have in force 
today, which means a far higher level of spiritual 
life on the average mission field than among the 
churches of this land. 

We may think also of the magnitude of the foreign 
missionary task in the light of the almost unbeliev- 
able increase in the heathen population of the earth. 
Do you realize that today there are, conservatively 
speaking, over ten times as many people who have 
never heard the gospel as there were in the days when 
our Lord gave this command? There are conserva- 
tively not less than 700 millions who have never heard 
the name of Jesus Christ. Then when we think of the 
comparatively small foreign missionary force, the 
limitation of funds, and the increasing inroads of 
Communism and all it means in the closing of doors 
to foreign missionaries, we see how urgent it is that 
indigenous churches be planted now that can carry 
on by the grace of God and the power of the Holy 
Spirit without the support and advice and counsel 
of foreign missionaries. When it comes to the work 
of evangelism, the foreign missionary is at best an 
expensive and rather ineffective stop-gap until na- 
tional evangelists have been trained. 

Finally, the plan for the indigenous church works, 
and works superbly in comparison with the other 
kind. In Korea two different denominations started 
their work about the same time. One of them started 
along the old line, which meant sending out evan- 
gelists and pastors on American money and putting 
up church buildings in the various places as a group 
started, hoping that eventually these churches would 
begin to take over the support of the ministers and 
evangelists and put up their own buildings. The 
other group of missionaries signed up on this in- 
digenous church plan. What was the result? At the 
end of the first decade the first group had twice as 
many converts as the second group. But at the end 
of the second decade that difference was more than 
made up. And today, after fifty years, the first group 
has a church membership of less than thirty thou- 
sand, while the other group has a membership of 
130,000. The indigenous church principle is hard 
going at first, but once it gets started it carries itself. 

Now then, how do you start? First of all, don’t 
make it too easy to believe. Insist on a clean break 
with the past before you allow anyone to make a 
public profession of faith or admit him to church 
membership. Hold high standards of faith, of con- 
duct, and family life right from the beginning, and 


keep them up all the way. Second, see that everybody 
is given a thorough Scriptural indoctrination. Make 
the Bible a living book and a familiar book. And 
third, from the very beginning see that no mission 
funds go into church buildings or property or the 
salaries of pastors or evangelists. In this connection, 
| have made careful study in Japan, in China, and in 
Korea, and | notice this: the amount of anti-foreign 
feeling in any given church is almost always in exact 
proportion to the amount of missionary money used 
for the support of that church and the carrying on 
of its work. It’s always a barrier to affection and 
to love unseen, to real work and to church growth. 

When you put in this indigenous church plan it’s 
going to mean very careful planning from the very 
beginning. Impressions made on first contacts are 
lasting. Even in the choice of your own personal 
servants a great deal depends. It was very interest- 
ing to me, going back this last time, to find two or 
three of the boys whom I had first employed as coun- 
try boys—that is, they went along in the country with 
me to cook my meals and carry my loads. Several of 
those boys are now honored and effective pastors. 


I’ll never forget the conversation in earlier days 
with Dr. Moffatt, one of the great missionaries to 
Korea. He said to me, “As a missionary you have 
no right ever to expect to have the satisfaction of 
doing any job well.” 

“Oh,” I said, “why not?” 

“Because,” he said, “it’s your business as soon as 
you can find a Korean who can do what you're 
doing—maybe not as well as you’re doing it, but if 
he can do it at all—to put him in your place, and 
you drop back and do something else. You're here 
to start a church, establish a church. It isn’t your 
church; it’s a Korean church. And they must take 
over just as quickly as possible — it’s up to you 
therefore to retire whenever you have a chance and 
make yourself expendable, so that everything you 
started will be taken over by Korean Christians. They 
may make mistakes, but will learn from them just 
as you did.” 

Let me say just one thing about missionary quali- 
fications. The first essential is humility, and the sec- 
ond is humility, and the third is humility. You've 
got to have them to go out, and render yourself as 
inconspicuous as possible just as soon as possible. 


The missionary enterprise takes patience and sac- 
rifice and humility and prayer. Only thus can a 
church grow to the glory of God and the blessing of 
those to whom it ministers. END 
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A view of the Lake of Bays that 
surrounds Campus in the Woods. 
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UMMER RECESS from college and university will 

soon be here, and opportunities for adventures in 


mental and spiritual training may be yours this year 
if you take advantage of one of any number of 
camps, conferences, and campuses. You cannot 
afford to miss the spiritual riches you will gain by 


()I] going to at least one of the following “C’s.” 
CONFERENCES 


Inter-Varsity staff members have planned several 
conferences throughout the United States, one of 


which may be near you. 

EAST 

Place: Camp Pinnacle (18 miles west of Albany, 
N.. ¥.). 

















The coastline of Catalina Island 
fronting Campus by the Sea. 
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Dates: June 7 to 14. 

Speakers: Mr. David H. Adeney; Dr. J. C. Mac- 
aulay; Mr. Charles H. Troutman, and other IVCF 
staff members. 

For more information, write to James Nyquist. 
1444 N. Astor, Chicago 10, Illinois. 

Place: Keswick Grove, New Jersey. 

Dates: june £4 to 23. 

Speakers include: Mr. Godfrey Robinson (author 
of The Way), Mr. Richard Seume, Mr. Arthur 
Glasser, and Mr. Charles Troutman. For more 
information, write to Joseph T. Bayly, 1444 N. 
Astor, Chicago 10, Illinois. 


MID-WEST 

Place: Lake Geneva, Wisconsin. 

Dates: June 14 to 21. 

Cost: $19.00 (includes $3.00 registration fee). 

Speakers: Dr. William Coltman (Pastor of Highland 
Park Baptist Church, Highland Park, Michigan) ; 
Mr. Norman Grubb (Director of Worldwide Evan- 
gelization Crusade), and IVCF staff members. 
For more information, write to Mr. David Adeney, 
1444 N. Astor, Chicago 10, Illinois. 


MOUNTAIN STATES 
Place: Red Feather Lakes, Colorado. 
Dates: August 28 to September 13. 
For more information contact Eugene Thomas, 


522 Remington St., Ft. Collins, Colorado. 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST LEADERSHIP CONFERENCE 

Place: Cannon Beach, Oregon. 

Dates: September 6 to 13. 

Speakers include: Mr. Paul Byer, Miss Rosalind 
Rinker and other IVCF staff members. For more 
information write to Mr. Paul Byer, 1444 N. Astor. 
Chicago 10, Illinois. 


NURSES CONFERENCES 


EAST 

Place: Camp Bethanna (near Philadelphia, Pa.) 
Dates: June 23 to 29. 

Cost: $18.00 (which includes $3.00 registration fee). 


MID-WEST 

Place: Little Camp in the Hills (near Mission farms, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota). 

Dates: August 16 to 24. 

Cost: $18.00 (which includes $3.00 registration fee). 


WEST 
Place: Camp Id-Ra-Ha-Je (45 miles southwest of 
Denver, Colorado). 
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Dates: August 25 to September 1. 

Cosi: $18.00 (which includes $3.00 registration fee). 
For more information about the nurses confer- 
ences, write to Miss Tressie Myers, 1444 N. Astor, 
Chicago 10, Illinois. 


CAMPS 


The following camps are for Christian students 
who desire to spend some time getting to know the 
Lord’s will for them in their responsibility to their 
chapter, to their fellow-students, and in their lives. 


CAMPUS IN THE WOODS 

Place: North of Toronto, Ontario. 

Dates: Two periods of four weeks each: June 19 
to July 17 and August 7 to September 4. 

(A word to the wise—register as soon as possible, 
since there will be limited registration for each 
session, and if you are turned down for one, you 
may still be able to take advantage of the other.) 

Cost: $80.00 plus $10.00 registration fee. 

Speakers include: Mr. T. Austin-Sparks (from Great 
Britain) ; Rev. Maurice Flint (from Toronto) ; Dr. 
Philip E. Howard, Jr. (Editor, Sunday School 
Times) ; Dr. S. Lewis Johnson (Dallas Theological 
Seminary); Dr. Kenneth Kantzer (Wheaton Col- 
lege); Mr. C. Brandon Rimmer; Dr. W. Robert 
Smith; Mr. Cornelius Vanderbreggen; Dr. John 
Walvoord (Dallas Theological Seminary), and In- 
ter-Varsity staff leaders. 

For more information write Mr. C. Stacey Woods, 
1444 N. Astor, Chicago 10, Illinois. 


CAMPUS BY THE SEA 

Place: Catalina Island, California. 

Dates: One-week session: June 16 to 23. 
Registration fee: $2.50. 
Two-week session: June 23 to July 7. 
Registration fee: $5.00. 
Four-week session: August 1 to 29. 
Registration fee: $10.00. 
One-week Fall Conference: September 2 to 9. 
Registration fee: $2.50. 

Cost: $20.00 per week (plus registration fee). 

Speakers include: Dr. Everett Harrison (Fuller Theo- 
logical Seminary) ; Dr. Bernard Ramm (Bible In- 
stitute of Los Angeles) ; Dr. Clarence Roddy (Ful- 
ler Theological Seminary); Mr. Dwight Small 
(Pastor of Westminster Presbyterian Church, San 
Jose, California), and IVCF staff members. For 
more information write to Mr. Melvin Friesen, 


815 Third Avenue, Los Angeles, California. 
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IFES SUMMER BIBLE TRAINING CAMP 

Place: At Educational Institute Darmstadt, Jugen- 
heim/Bergstrasse, Schloss Heiliger Berg (conveni- 
ently located just south of Frankfurt-on-Main). 

Dates: August 15 to 30. 

Cost: 4.50 DM per day. 

Speakers and leaders include: Professor J. N. D. 
Anderson, Dr. and Mrs. Hans Burki, Miss Meg 
Foote, Dr. Frank Gaebelein, Dr. Martyn Lloyd- 
Jones, Rev. Sverre Magelssen, Dr. Andree Troost, 
Dr. Arthur E. Wilder-Smith, and Mr. C. Stacey 
Woods. 

Attendance will be limited to 80 students. There 
will be a party of English students leaving from 
London traveling to Darmstadt for this conference. 
If any American Students expect to be in England 
this summer or in Europe, they may wish to travel 
with this group to attend this conference. Those 
interested in obtaining more information may write 
to the IFES office, 228 Spring Street, Geneva, Illinois. 
SUMMER INSTITUTE OF LINGUISTICS 
Place: (Three locations.) Camp Wycliffe, Norman, 

Oklahoma. 

Dates: June 9 to August 22. 

Cost: $160.00 (which includes board and room). 

Place: Briercrest Bible Institute, Caronport, Sas- 
katchewan, Canada. 

Dates: June 16 to August 29. 

Cost: $160.00 (which includes board and room). 

Place: University of North Dakota, Grand Forks, 
North Dakota. 

Dates: June 23 to September 5. 

Cost: $160.00 (which includes board and room). 
Additional information may be obtained from the 


Summer Institute of Linguistics, Inc., Box 870, Glen- 
dale 5, California. 


CAMPUSES 


COLLEGES, UNIVERSITIES, AND SEMINARIES 


Perhaps you've already chosen your summer-ses- 
sion school, or are preparing to go to your own 
denominational college for those extra hours of credit 
you need. This is by no means a complete list of all 
available and desirable summer sessions, but merely 
asample (without selective recommendation) of what 
may be had in the way of learning this summer. 
EAST 
SHELTON CoLLEce, New York City. 
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Dates: Four terms of three weeks each, from May 
26 to August 22. 


Cost: $18.00 per week for board and room, plus 
$10.00 day school tuition per credit point. 
For more information about courses offered, write 
to Shelton College, 340 W. 55th Street, New York 
19, N. Y. 


SOUTHEAST 

Bos Jones University, Greenville, South Carolina. 

Dates: June 2 to July 5. 

Cost: $50.00 tuition and $50.00 for board and room 
for students who live in the university dorms. Day 
students pay tuition only. 

Credit: A student may earn a maximum of six hours 
credit (two different courses of three hours each). 

Courses: Undergraduate: religion, language, social 
studies, education and psychology. 

Graduate: religion. 
Applicants should write for information to Dr. 

Bob Jones, Jr. 


MID-WEST 
WHEATON COoLLece, Wheaton, Illinois. 
Dates: Inter-session: June 17, to June 27. 

First Term: June 28 to July 25. 

Second Term: July 26 to August 22. 

Information on cost, credit, and courses offered 
may be obtained by writing to Mr. Enock C. Dyr- 
ness, Director of the Summer School, Wheaton Col- 
lege, Wheaton, Illinois. 

Winona LAKE SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY, Winona Lake, 

Indiana. 

Summer School information may be had by writ- 
ing to Dr. J. A. Huffman, Winona Lake School of 
Theology, Winona Lake, Indiana. 


SOUTHWEST 
Joun Brown University, Siloam Springs, Arkansas. 
Dates: First term: May 31 to July 19. 
Second term: July 19 to August 30. 
Cost: First term: $62.00 (tuition) and $132.00 
(board and room). 
Second term: $52.50 (tuition) and $112.50 (board 
and room). 
Those interested in courses offered and credit al- 
lowed write to Director of Admissions, John Brown 
University, Siloam Springs, Arkansas. 





WEST 

FULLER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, Pasadena, Calif. 
Summer school information may be obtained by 

writing to Miss Mary Ashley, Registrar, Fuller Theo- 

logical Seminary, Box 750-M, Pasadena 19, Calif. 
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In the December His an article appeared under the 
title “Beware of the ‘New Deism’” by Dr. E. J. 
Carnell of Fuller Theological Seminary. Since this 
article provoked considerable controversy, it was 
deemed inadvisable to devote several pages of His to 
repercussions or to open the pages of HIS to a great 
deal of polemic. The editors of His are happy to 
publish the following article submitted by Dr. J. 
Laurence Kulp, of Columbia University, a man who 
is both literate in the field of geology and chemistry 
and an earnest Christian. This article is the presen- 
tation of a point of view other than that contained 
in “Beware of the ‘New Deism’” and is commended 
to the thoughtful consideration of Hs readers. 


ais WRITERS (generally not true scien- 
tists) have frequently attempted to use science in 
some sense as an argument against historical Chris- 
tianity. The attempts usually reveal lack of under- 
standing of what science actually is and what its 
limitations are. To defend Christianity against such 
attacks and to develop a satisfactory Christian view 
of science, both Christian theologians and Christian 
scientists have discussed the subject. The essays of 
the theologians have displayed a rather complete 
ignorance of science. On the other hand, the scien- 
tists have frequently shown an amazing naivete in 
theology. Since both disciplines require full time 
effort, the scholar with a complete background in 
both areas probably will not appear. And if he did, 
who could certify that he was correct? In lieu of 
anything better, we had best continue vigorous but 
impersonal debate from the diverse points of view 
and attempt to learn gradually from each other that 
we may ultimately arrive at a greater measure of 
truth. 
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J. Laurence Kulp presents a scientific approach to 
the problem of the will of God as observed in the 


exercise of His sovereign power over His creation 





UNIFORMITY IN NATURE : 

Of all people, Christians have the greatest reason 
for believing in uniformity in nature. We believe 
in a God who created the world and whose attributes 
are those of power and consistency. While the non- 
theist in the laboratory must assume that the uni- 
verse is orderly (else all science is to no point) he 
has no very good reason for so doing except for his 
meager sampling of the universe wherein it has ap- 
peared reproducible. The Christian, on the other 
hand, can expect it to be thus a priori. Every suc- 
cessful experiment that has been made in historical 
science has added further evidence to this expecta- 
tion by suggesting that the universe had abided by 
the same physical and chemical rules since its begin- 
ning. We believe that we have at least a good first 
approximation to a knowledge of the origin and de- 
velopment of the universe which God created because 
of the self-consistency of the mass of complex inter- 
related data. 


MIRACLES 

It must be quickly emphasizea, however, that be- 
cause we believe the normal course of events to be 
uniform, or because practically all laboratory obser- 
vations have demonstrated that this uniformity is 
present an overwhelmingly large part of the time, it 
is not permissible to conclude that it must always 
be so under all conditions. The nature of the Chris- 
tian God suggests that miracles may occur but that 
such happenings out of the normal course of events 
will not be frequent, neither will they be sprinkled 
randomly through time. Rather they will be found 
only at great spiritual crises in human history. (See 
the excellent treatment of the whole problem of mir- 
acles by C. S. Lewis in his “Miracles,” MacMillan, 
1947.) But even more important, these miracles 
should not be described as acts whereby God breaks 
His laws but rather as acts whereby He superim- 
poses higher laws to effect His purposes. (They are 








STILL AVAILABLE .. . 


are pamphlets of the bibliography “Books to 
Put to Work” by Wilbur M. Smith which ap- 
peared in His April, 1951. Remember, sub- 
scribers who include their subscription number 
with their orders are allowed discounts on most 
pamphlets and books carried by the Inter-Varsity 
Christian Fellowship, 1444 N. Astor, Chicago 10, 
Illinois. 


“higher” only in the sense that man has not been 
permitted to discover them yet.) Thus miracles oc- 
cur from definite causes and the effect should be 
reproducible. They are executed according to a ra- 
,tional plan not by chaotic intervention. 


It has been stated that “secular science” requires 
that Jesus Christ could not have risen from the dead. 
This is a misconception of science, although, indeed, 
some non-Christian writers have assumed this dis- 
tortion of science for propaganda purposes. The 
scientific method is neither secular nor spiritual, 
moral or immoral. It is a method of solving prob- 
lems. The scientific method involves finding a prob- 
lem, conceiving as many hypotheses as_ possible, 
selecting the most probable one, assuming it is true, 
and testing it by critical experiment. The result of 
the experiment therefore adds to the body of knowl- 
edge whether it is positive or negative. Note that the 
heart of the scientific method is the observation or 
experiment. Thus the true scientist must admit that 
“science cannot pass judgment on that which it has 
not or cannot subject to controlled experiment.” 
Science can never prove the absence of something 
it cannot test. 

Inherent in the scientific attitude is a healthy skep- 
ticism such that any unexplained phenomena are 
of considerable interest. But a scientist’s personal 
doubts about a particular event having occurred is 
no scientific proof that it has not or could not. The 
latter depends on the philosophy one brings to the 
event. Science is a valid method of inquiry into the 
material world and apparently, a rather effective, if 
not efficient, one. From science alone, it is certain 
that one cannot say that science is the only valid 
method of inquiry. 


Thus science does not eliminate the possibility of 
the miraculous. The Carbon 14 method of age de- 
termination has no more to do with the possibility 
of miracles than Newton’s Laws of Motion. A scien- 
tist can accept miracles if he is a Christian or reject 
them if he is not, but in neither case is his decision 
based on science. 
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WHAT COULD BE AND WHAT WAS OR IS 
It is of no more value to dispute on what God 


could have done in creating a universe than to dis- 
pute about the number of angels that could fit on 
the head of a pin. Whether He could have created 
the universe just as it is today in every respect but 
have done it yesterday, or whether He could have 
created the planets square is indeed idle speculation. 
As disinterested seekers of truth we should care pri- 
marily for what God did do. 

Because God has given us intelligence and sensory 
perception, his creation can be measured and 
weighed. We find it to be most regular. With con- 
tinued study we learn more and more about the de- 
tails of this universe both in space and time. Some 
theologians assume that the results of science in 
space can be accepted but those in time rejected. 
This occurs because of their paucity of knowledge 
about science. Matter, energy, space and time are 
indissolubly related. 

When we wish to learn in some detail what was 
or is in the material universe, we cannot get this in- 
formation from the Scriptures. They are simply not 
a textbook on the material world. They were not 
intended to be. References to natural phenomena 
are brief, general, and non-technical. 

A GOD OF TRUTH 

The application of the scientific method has en- 
abled man to understand a great deal about the uni- 
verse and its development. While some of the detail 
is lacking, it now seems rather well established that 
the universe is some several billion years old, and 
that at that time most of the matter and energy of 
the universe was concentrated in one small volume. 
Through successive periods of time this matter and 
energy interacted according to known physical and 
chemical laws until planets, stars and galaxies were 
formed. Some three billion years ago similar meteor- 
ological and geological processes to that observed 
today were operating on the earth. Successive geo- 
logic history is fairly well known with greater detail 
being available the closer to the present. The grand 
panorama of earth history is derived from an almost 
unlimited number of sets of facts, many such sets 
depending on independent principles. 

There is another explanation to the observed phys- 
ical and chemical data of the universe. If God actu- 
ally created the present universe a few thousand 
years ago, He must have changed an infinite number 
of substances all in different ways by different 
amounts so that man gets the illusion that the earth 

(Continued on page 23, Column 1) 
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THURSDAY, MAY 1 
GENESIS 42 (1) What is the striking sig- 
nificance of v. 6b? What do you think it 


meant to Joseph (v. 9)? (2) Note the em- 





phasis on the words proved and verified 
(vv. 15-20). What particular test did Jo- 
seph choose and why? What immediate 
reaction did this cause? (3) What do the 
brothers’ remarks on the discovery of 
money in one sack indicate concerning 


their spiritual condition? Do I continu- 











ally relate all the events of my life directly 
to God as the first cause? It has been said 
that for a Christian there is no second 
cause. How will this thought affect my re- 
action to disappointments and annoyances? 
FRIDAY, MAY 2 


ceNESIS 43 (1) What result was accom- 







plished by Judah’s offer to stand surety 
for Benjamin? Note also Reuben’s assur- 
(42:37). 


willingness to act as their brother’s keep- 











ances What accounts for their 


ers? Do I assume any spiritual care for 
(2) Ob- 
serve Jacob’s prayer (v. 14). Perhaps he 


my younger brethren in Christ? 


had taught Joseph similarly to pray for 
mercy. At least God had given it (39:2-4, 












21). Is it wrong to ask the Lord to grant 
(3) 
Although Joseph hid his identity from his 
brothers, did he hide his faith? Note v. 29 
and 42:18. What was the effect of his faith 
upon his steward? 

love for the Lord? 

SATURDAY, MAY 3 


me favor in the eyes of authorities? 


How contagious is my 






discover through the stratagem of the silver 


cup in Benjamin’s sack? What alternative 





conduct could the brothers have chosen to 


GENESIS 44 (1) What did Joseph seek to 


through the Bible in five years . a daily devotional guide for your Quiet Time 





that of v. 13? (2) By claiming powers of 
divination or special mystical insight (v. 
15), Joseph was probably trying to induce 
(3) What was 


the motivating force behind Judah’s plead- 


his brothers into confession. 


ing, a force greater even than his love for 
Benjamin? What made him ready to be- 
come a slave in the place of his brother? 
What similar motivation will lead me to 
sacrifice my personal welfare for fellow- 


Christians (I John 3:16)? 


SUNDAY, MAY 4 
GENESIS 45 (1) Observe Joseph's first ques- 
What was 


the bond between Joseph and his brothers, 


tion on revealing his identity. 


now so clearly brought out by Judah’s 
pleading? Does my heart warm to all who 
love my heavenly Father? Cf. I John 4:21. 
(2) What certain conviction enabled Jo- 
seph so freely to forgive his brothers? What 
assurance will free me from all resentment 
against unkind people and circumstances? 
Consider Rom. 8:28. 
recognize the Lord’s hand behind the cir- 
cumstances (v. 8)? (3) What convinced 


Jacob that Joseph, his loved and loving son, 


Have I learned to 


was yet alive? Have I ever sent any 


“wagons” to my parents? I John 3:18. 


MONDAY, MAY 5 

GENESIS 46 (1) If the sons of Israel were 
ever tempted to look upon their transfer to 
Egypt as a mistake, what two assurances 
did they have to the contrary? Find one in 
this chapter, the other in c. 45. Also note 
the prophecy given to Abram (15:13). (2) 
Consider the providential significance of 
Israel’s location in the land of Goshen. 


What fact tended to separate them as a 
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race from the Egyptians? What purpose 
did this serve in the divine plan? Cf. Deut. 
6:14 and 7:6. 


from this if the Lord allows circumstances 


(3) What lesson can I learn 


to cut me off from too close association 
with worldly people? 

TUESDAY, MAY 6 

cCENESIS 47 (1) Egyptian history reveals 
that the Pharoahs of this time were the 
Hyksos kings, also known as the Shepherd 
Kings, who had invaded Egypt and usurped 
the throne. Great antipathy existed be- 
tween them and the Egyptians. These facts 
help to explain Pharaoh’s friendliness with 
Joseph, a foreigner, and his partiality to- 
wards the occupation of the sons of Jacob. 
Reread 46:31—47:6. (2) What is the sig- 
nificance of Jacob’s request that his body 
Cf. 46:4. (3) Con- 
sider Joseph as an illustration of the Lord’s 
words in Matt. 25:21, 23. Trace his faith- 


fulness in the little things until in v. 25 an 


be buried in Canaan? 


entire nation acknowledges him as their 
preserver. Am I faithful in that which is 
least? 

WEDNESDAY, MAY 7 

GENESIS 48 (1) What does this chapter re- 
veal of Jacob's relationship with God? To 
what particular aspects does he appeal in 
blessing his grandsons? Does my experi- 
ence confirm that the Lord is just such a 
God to me (vv. 15, 16)? (2) Why did 
Jacob set the younger before the elder? 
Was it his fading eyesight or prophetic 
foresight (49:1)? 


not guarantee greater success. 


Natural advantages do 
(3) What 
was the significance of Jacob’s emphasis to 
Joseph on the land of Canaan? Note that 
Jacob passed on to Joseph the Lord’s last 





17 





















Cf. 46:2° How did he 
treat it—despise, disbelieve or treasure it? 
THURSDAY, MAY 8 

GENESIS 49 (1) Consider how differently 


promise to him. 


the prophecy of v. 7 was fulfilled for Sim- 
eon and Levi. Simeon’s descendants were 
so few that his inheritance fell within the 
tribe of Judah. But for Levi, who stood 
side (Ex. 32:26-29), the 
curse became a blessing. Although their 


inheritance was indeed scattered through- 


on the Lord’s 


out all the tribes (Josh. 21), it was that 
they might teach Israel the law and will 
of God. God remembers present obedience 
more than past sin. See Ezek. 33:14-16. 
(2) In what way was Judah singled out for 
Cf. Heb. 7:14. (3) If 


the Lord calls me to a path that involves 


special blessing? 


separation from my family (v. 26), which 
of the blessings given to Joseph shall I 
seek most earnestly? 

FRIDAY, MAY 9 

Genesis 50 (1) The promise of a seed 
through whom all nations would be blessed 
was linked with the promise of the land of 
Canaan. At the end of Genesis, how much 
of this land did the Lord’s chosen race pos- 
sess (v. 13, cf. 49:30)? How do the events 
of this chapter indicate that they had faith 
that the Lord would yet fulfill that promise? 
Cf. Heb. 11:22. Is my life governed by a 
policy of “wait and see” in relation to the 
Lord’s promises or “act and believe”? (2) 
How did Joseph repay his brothers for their 
Consider I Pet. 3:9. 


Have I ever requited anyone this way? (3) 


wickedness (v. 21)? 


EVERY MORNING ... 


Be sure to read the assigned passage 
carefully before attempting to answer 
the questions. 


After you have finished answering 
each day’s specific questions, review 
by answering these important queries: 


What does the life of Joseph teach me 
20)? 


Have I so grasped this truth as to be free 


concerning the purposes of God (v. 


from the fear of what man can do and con- 


tent to be an instrument for the Lord? 


SATURDAY, MAY 10 

ExopuS 1 (1) What two facts gave rise to 
the cruel bondage of the Israelites? (2) 
What is the striking phenomenon concern- 
ing Israel here? How do you account for 
it? See Gen. 28:3; 35:11; 48:4. Always 
be on the lookout for this kind of explana- 
tion. (3) Shiphrah and Puah were prob- 
How did 


these women display their faith? Cf. Acts 


ably representatives of a class. 


5:29. Have I this courage? 


SUNDAY, MAY 11 

Exopus 2 (1) For a deeper understanding 
of this story read the N.T. comments in 
Acts 7:17-29 and Gen. 11:24-27. These pas- 
sages make it clear that the man who had 
enjoyed all the advantages of Egyptian 
court life made a definite and far-reaching 
decision at the age of 40. What was it? 
(2) Ap- 
God had 


chosen him to be Israel’s deliverer. Yet 


Have I made a similar decision? 


parently (Acts 7:25) he knew 


why did his first attempts fail? Forty years 
elapsed between God’s call and this failure. 
Can you think what spiritual and practical 
purposes God had in allowing this period 
in the desert? Do I believe He has a pur- 


pose to be realized from the days and 


months that seem to lead nowhere? (3). 


Memorize v. 24. 


3. Is there a sin for me to avoid or 
to forsake? 


4. Is there a promise for me to 
claim; if so. what are its conditions? 
5. What does this passage teach me 


(by illustration or statement) about 
Jesus Christ, God, myself, His will for 


my life? 


1. Js there any example for me to 
seek to follow by God’s help? 


2. Is there a command to be obeyed? 


6. Is there something in this pas- 
sage which should be my prayer for 
today? 


MONDAY, MAY 12 

ExobUsS 3 to 4:17 (1) Moses saw the burn. 
ing bush. But why did he also hear God's 
voice? Am I content to behold God’s mar. 
vels from a distance wondering why He 
does not call me? (2) Meditate on God's 
name, I AM, also rendered “I will be what 
I will be,” ice. “I will be all that is neces. 
sary as the occasion will arise.” How many 
times in this section does God emphasize 
Himself as the God of Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob? Why does He do this rather than 
Why was He 
ashamed to be God” 
(Heb. 11:16)? Would He be ashamed to 
be called my God? (3) Observe carefully 


each of Moses’ four objections: “Who am 


call Himself the Almighty? 


“not called their 


1?” “They will not believe,” “I am not 
eloquent,” “Send someone else.” Do I ever 
talk like this to God? Study His answers. 
TUESDAY, MAY 13 

4:18-31 and 5:1-4 (1) 
think of any reason why God would harden 
With v. 21 ef. 


9:17-21. This is a humanly unfathomable 


EXODUS Can you 


Pharaoh’s heart? Rom. 
Let us pray that we may never 
(2) Moses 


had failed to circumcise his son, probably 


mystery. 


harden our hearts against God. 


out of consideration for his wife, a non- 
Israelite. This disobedience (Gen. 17:9-14) 
nearly cost him his life. God’s messenger 
must himself be obedient before demand: 
ing obedience of others. (3) Now begins 
the Lord’s contention with Pharaoh. Both 
Of what is 


this a picture? Who has the rightful claim 


claimed the service of Israel. 


upon my life? Am I trying to serve God 
and mammon or Him alone whose service 


is perfect freedom? 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 14 

ExopuS 5:5-23 and 6:1 (1) What was the 
immediate outcome of Moses” and Aaron's 
first step of obedience to the Lord? How 
did they react? Why was this wrong? See 
4:21. 


time I take a clear-cut stand for the Lord? 


What must I learn to expect every 
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(2) What is the means of ever greater 


testing than the increased opposition of an 
What did God desire His 


people to learn from this and the other set- 


enemy? (3) 


backs? What did I learn from the last 
disappointment God allowed me to go 
through? 


THURSDAY, MAY 15 

ExoDUS 6:2-30 and 7:1-7 (1) It is impor- 
tant to learn the meaning of God’s names 
(Ps. 9:10). “The Almighty” spoke of God’s 
power to accomplish His promises (cf. Gen. 
17:1, 2), but “Jehovah” spoke of His re- 
deeming love in relation to His people. (2) 
What is the purpose of the genealogy? 
What answer is provided here to the taunt 
Moses never forgot, “Who made thee a 
prince and a judge over us?” (3) “Uncir- 
cumcised lips” (vv. 12, 30) apparently are 
lips which open and speak with difficulty. 
God had offered to meet this difficulty, but 
what had been Moses’ response (4:10-16) ? 
Do I continually complain of my inabilities 
instead of accepting God’s power to over- 
come them? 

FRIDAY, MAY 16 

exopus 7:8-25 (1) The magicians of Egypt 
are mentioned in II Tim. 3:8. Their resist- 
ance lay in imitation. The subtlest opposi- 
tion to our faith comes from those who 
imitate Christianity but deny the power 
thereof (II Tim. 3:5). In the face of this, 
what encouragement can be found in Ex. 7 
for those who do rely on God’s power? (2) 
The Egyptians looked upon the Nile as 
among the foremost of their gods because 
ithad carried every particle of Egypt's soil 
What 


greater significance does this fact give to 


and deposited it along its banks. 


the judgment of the first plague? 
carefully Ex. 12:12. 
SATURDAY, MAY 17 


ExopUs 8 (1) Did the magicians’ power in 


Note 


any way counteract the plague of frogs? 
What did God desire Pharaoh to realize by 
means of these judgments? (2) What dif- 


fering attitudes do men adopt when con- 
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fronted with the mvsterv of livine arean. 


isms which they themselves cannot create? 
(3) Everything connected with heathen 
worship was an abomination (literally 
“taboo”) to the Israelites. Thus “the abom- 
ination of the Egyptians” (v. 26) means 
the animals worshipped as sacred by the 
Egyptians. (4) What two attempts at com- 
promise did Pharaoh make in regard to 
Israel’s worship? Am I serving God as the 
world suggests, or as He requires in com- 
plete distinction from those who will not 
Meditate on II Cor. 6:14-18. 
SUNDAY, MAY 18 


Exopus 9 (1) What was God's reiterated 


honor Him? 


command to Pharaoh every time a plague 
was announced (7:16; 8:1, 20; 9:1, 13; 
10:3) ? Why did 
God deliver Israel from Egypt? Have I 
fully realized that this is His purpose in 
(2) Were 


the sacred cattle of Egypt, under whose 


Memorize these words. 


redeeming me? Cf. I Pet. 2:9. 


symbolism the Egyptians worshiped their 
gods, immune from the hand of the Lord 
God of the Hebrews? (3) Consider God's 
graciousness in warning of the hail, and 
the diverse reactions. The Lord Jesus has 
given warning of wrath to come. How do 
I react to His words (Luke 21:34-36) ? 
MONDAY, MAY 19 

Exopus 10 (1) Observe in these chapters 
the awful progress in the hardening of 
Pharaoh’s heart. Here is seen the mingling 
of God’s sovereignty and man’s accounta- 
bility; note the words “refuse to humble 
thyself.” Let us take heed to the warning 
issued even to His own, “Today if ye will 
hear his voice, harden not your heart” (Ps. 
95:7, 8). 


propositions — anything to cause a reason 


(2) Pharaoh makes two more 


for Israel to return to Egypt. See vv. 8-11, 
24-26. What equivalent temptations must 
I as a Christian resist? 

TUESDAY, MAY 20 

ExobUS 11 and 12:1-20 (1) The Lord de- 
clares He will put a difference between the 


Egyptians and Israel. What is the distin- 





gnishing token? What differentiates the 
Christian from the non-Christian in God's 
sight? Read Heb. 9:14 and Rev. 5:9. (2) 
What is the true and only basis that pro- 
vides for a new start in life (12:2)? (3) 
The passover lamb was set aside four days 
that each household might become well ac- 
quainted with its unblemished perfection. 
So John the Baptist singled out the Lamb 
of God (John 1:29), and at the end of 
three years Pilate pronounced Him fault- 


less (John 19:4). 


preme importance of Christ’s life on earth 


What then was the su- 


previous to the Cross? 

WEDNESDAY, MAY 21 

ExoDUS 12:21-51 and 13:1-16 (1) The Pass- 
over Feast should be of the greatest sig- 
nificance to every Christian. It was on this 
feast, in spite of the: Jews’ efforts to have 
it otherwise, that Christ was crucified. See 
Matt. 26:1-5. The real import of this is 
seen in I Cor. 5:7. Christ Himself is the 
Lamb that was slain (I Pet. 1:19). His 
blood applied to the doorways of our hearts 
(2) Note 
carefully the repeated injunctions against 


protects us from God’s wrath. 


leaven. What is its significance? See I Cor. 
5:8. If I have been delivered by the effi- 
cacy of the Lamb’s blood, am I now enjoy- 
ing the continual celebration of the feast 
of unleavened bread? Can my classmates 
detect (13:7) any spitefulness or dishon- 
(3) What was the unig 

position of the eldest son in every Israelite 


family (13:2, 12)? What was God’s clas 


on him and why? 


esty in me? 


For a similar reason, 
what is His claim on me? 

THURSDAY, MAY 22 

ExopUS 13:17-22 and 14:1-14 (1) From 
what trouble did God desire to spare the 
Israelites when He led them by way of the 
wilderness? Shall I learn from this to trust 
His loving wisdom when I am kept from 
taking the shortest route to my goal? (2) 
What two elements were the means of help 
to one group of people and destruction to 
another? So Christ for those that believe 





The questions of THIS MORNING 
WITH GoD are based on the Scripture 
passages followed by the Senior Notes 
of the Scripture Union series. North 
American office of the Scripture Union 
is 30 St. Mary Street, Toronto 5, On- 
tario. A year’s subscription to the 
Senior Notes is 90¢, provides extra 
help on these same passages. 


is a precious stone, the head of the corner; 
but for those that disobey, a stone of stum- 
bling and a rock of offense (I Pet. 2:7, 8). 
Through Him I have either salvation or 
(3) What re- 
sults did God achieve by the mighty mir- 
acle at the Red Sea? What is the twofold 
purpose of any miracle? Cf. John 2:11. 
FRIDAY, MAY 23 

Exopus 15 (1) What is the great emphasis 


condemnation (John 3:18). 


of the first son in Scripture? How does it 
compare with the previous utterance of 
Israel (e.g. 2:23; 5:21; 14:11, 12)? Which 
words are characteristic of me? (2) Study 
vv. 2, 13, and 17. What divine plan here 
begins to take shape in the minds of Israel 
which God is soon to actualize? What is 
God’s habitation in this age, and in the 

(Read Eph. 2:19-22 and Rev. 
(3) The tree that sweetened the 


future? 
21:3.) 
bitter waters of Marah is a picture of the 
cross, by which Christ descended into the 
waters of death. This was the only way He 
could remove the bitterness of sin from 
human life. Will He not also transform 
every painful experience into a blessing if 
I give Him the opportunity? 

SATURDAY, MAY 24 

Exopus 16 (1) What is the significant con- 
trast in vv. 3 and 6? What do I forget 
when I indulge in complaints about my 
circumstances? Consider the words in Dan. 
5:23, “whose are all thy ways.” (2) Con- 
cerning God's provision of the manna, note 
the equality of supply for each man and 
those dependent on him. So regardless of 
our ability God daily gives each of us suf- 


ficient grace. If an Israelite failed to gather 


20 


his supply early in the morning, what hap- 
pened? Does this suggest any necessity re- 
(3) Ob- 
this first 


garding my spiritual sustenance? 
serve that in connection with 
mention of the Sabbath (apart from Gen. 
2:2, 3) God makes provision for man to 
obey His law of rest. Does God ever give 
a command that He will not enable me to 


fulfill? 


SUNDAY, MAY 25 
Exopus 17 (1) To understand God’s pur- 


pose in all these events read I Cor. 10:11. 


V. 4 of that chapter gives the spiritual in- 


terpretation of the rock as Christ, smitten 
for us at Calvary that we might receive the 
(Cf. 
(2) Observe how Israel 
When I am faced 


with opposition, do I depend on my own 


life-giving water of the Holy Spirit. 
John 7:38, 39.) 


won their first battle. 


efforts to overcome it? Or do I ask God’s 
help and sit back and do nothing? Eph. 
6:17, 18 shows the right way. (3) -Moses’ 
upheld hands speak of intercessory prayer. 
When you and I grow weary in prayer, 
what Aaron and Hur have we to strengthen 


and support us? See Rom. 8:26 and 34. 


MONDAY, MAY 26 

Exopus 18 (1) God promised Moses that 
Israel would worship on the very mountain 
where Moses had seen the burning bush. 
Note the references to this mount in 17:6 
and 18:5. What did this fulfillment of 
God’s word mean to Moses (3:12)? (2) 
Jethro, the priest of Midian, had no doubt 
often heard from Moses of the true God. 
But what caused him at last to declare his 
faith in the Lord as supreme over other 
gods? Is something more than words 
needed to convince my friends? (3) Opin- 
ions are divided as to the rightness of 
Jethro’s advice. But note a. he offers it 
subject to God’s will; 6. the character re- 
quirements accord with that will; c. v. 20 
speaks of Moses teaching God's laws. 
Would this step not seem a divine pro- 


vision in view of the long periods Moses 


was shortly to spend on the mount with 
God receiving the law? 

TUESDAY, MAY 27 

ExoDus 19 (1) On what condition did God 
promise to hold Israel as a distinctive treas- 
ure? Peter’s first epistle (2:9) relates this 
prophecy to another group of people. But 
note the continental emphasis on the fun- 
damental condition, I Pet. 1:2, 14; 2:7; 
3:20; 4:17. (2) Did God condemn Israel 
for a too-glib response? See Deut. 5:27, 
Read 
Rom. 8:7. How then does God expect me 


Can natural man obey God’s law? 


to obey Him? What provision has He made 
(Rom. 8:3, 4)? (3) What reaction did the 
scene on Sinai produce in the people? 
What overwhelming impression does its rec- 
Cf. Heb. 12:18-20, 29. 
WEDNESDAY, MAY 28 

Exopus 20 (1) Of what particular value is 
v. 2? 
an incentive toward obedience other than 
Cf. John 14:15, 
How did Christ sum up the teachings of 
the law (Matt. 22:37-39)? 
divisions. Cf. also Paul’s summary in Rom. 
13:9, 10. 


scious of sin but cannot empower him to 


ord leave me? 


(2) Find in the Ten Commandments 


a moral sense of duty. 


Note the two 


(3) The Law makes man con- 


escape it. Hence the need of an altar (vv. 
24-26) and sacrifices, which speak of Christ, 
to secure God’s blessing for those who 
stand condemned by the Law. Do I look 
upon the gospel of the Cross as too crude 


and in need of human refinement (v. 25)? 


THURSDAY, MAY 29 
PSALM 103 (1) 
would there be for an Israelite of Moses’ 
time in “benefits,” “diseases” (Ex. 15:26), 
“destruction” (Ex. 12:23), “satisfieth thy 


What special meaning 


mouth,” “judgment for the oppressed,” and 
in wv. 17, 18? (2) Note the contrast in 
v. 7: Israel witnessed the plagues; Moses 
was told why. They heard God speak from 
Sinai; he was taken into the Lord’s coun- 
sels. Who are they to whom the Lord now 
reveals His ways? See John 15:14, 15. (3) 
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How does the consideration of man as he 
really is both in character and by nature 
(vv. 10-16) only serve to heighten the mar- 
velous mercy of the Lord (v. 17)? Don’t 
fail to mark the contrast in wv. 15 and 17. 
What is the supreme privilege (v. 22) and 
responsibility (v. 18) of men, as it is of 
angels? Cf. Matt. 6:9, 10. 

FRIDAY, MAY 30 

psALM 104 (1) How refreshing to turn from 
the newspapers with their account of man’s 
evil doings to such a meditation upon the 
Lord’s marvelous works. How do I look 
upon this world — with the pessimism of 
most people or with the assurance that the 
prayer of v. 35 will one day be answered 
and the promise of v. 31 completely re- 
alized? (2) What evidences does the psalm- 
ist give of the Lord’s wise ordering (v. 24) 
of His creation? What aspect of His wis- 
dom and goodness is brought out by wv. 11, 
13, 14, 15, 21, 27, 28? (3) In view of such 
divine power and providence, what is my 
attitude toward Him who is my Creator 
and Preserver? Is it that of wv. 33, 34? 
SATURDAY, MAY 31 

PSALM 105:1-22 (1) Ps. 104 praises the 
Lord for His general mercies to all man- 
kind, but Ps. 105 praises Him for His par- 
ticular mercies to His chosen people. What 
marvelous deeds have we as Christians to 
remember which the Lord has done on our 
behalf? See John 3:16 and Luke 22:19. 
(2) Observe the seven injunctions in this 
connection (vv. 1-4). Do I obey only the 
first half of wv. 1 and 2? Or is my ex- 
pressed gratitude “unto the Lord” accom- 


panied by earnest expressions for Him 


“among the people” of my campus world? 


Can they detect a joyousness in me and 
identify its cause (v. 3)? (3) Because 
Joseph during his slavery and imprison- 
ment did not know of the position and 
honor awaiting him, what great lesson does 
his life illustrate for us? 

This Morning With God was prepared by 
Yvonne K. Woods. 
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e A number of the Christian students from the 
Ohio State chapter are teaching weekly Bible classes 
at a Girl’s Industrial School near Columbus. The 
first month of this work has resulted in one decision 
for Christ and a new realization on the part of those 
who are teaching that daily fellowship with Christ 
is necessary if one is to reach others. 

e@ The Detroit IVCF Alumni decided to expand their 
program beyond the monthly prayer meetings, so they 
began to hold evangelistic ‘‘squashes” for their non- 
Christian friends. They meet in the homes of the alumni 
for informal discussion on spiritual things moderated by 
a layman. Some of their topics have been: ‘‘What is a 
Christian?” ‘‘What is the Bible?” ‘“‘Who Was Jesus?” 
They had expected real discussions and good results, but 


were amazed how God used them fo stir up solid interest 
in the Christian life. 


e The University of Minnesota chapter at Min- 
neapolis is making good use of their International 
students. At one missionary study, a Chinese student 
presented his views on his native French Indo-China. 
Later a Japanese girl spoke on the diseases, climate 
and religions of Japan. Still later an Egyptian man 
sought to clarify such subjects as rural education, 
the political situation and the Moslem religion in 
his country. 

e@ On alternate Sunday evenings, the University of 
Toronto IV chapter holds a simple, dignified evangelistic 
service in Chapel Wycliffe. The attendance at these quietly 


spiritual services is most encouraging, and the chapel is 
usually filled to capacity. 


e The Kansas State Christian Fellowship at Man- 
hattan, Kansas, showed the Moody Institute of Sci- 
ence film “Hidden Treasures” in faculty preview on 
a Friday afternoon with approximately seventy-five 
faculty members in attendance. The instructors were 
asked to announce in their classes the showing of the 
film the following Tuesday evening if they approved 


TEACHERS OF ENGLISH ... 

wanted inAfghanistan Government teaching pro- 
ject—men only—moderate salaries—transporta- 
tion for teacher but not for dependents. Two-year 
contracts. For further information, write His, 


Box M-152, 1444 N. Astor, Chicago 10, Illinois. 
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of the film. On Tuesday morning before classes, 
students rose early to write notices on classroom 
blackboards to remind all of the showing of the film. 
About 250 students attended the Tuesday showing. 
For the next three weekly meetings, a series of talks 
were given by a Christian instructor on “Science, 
Christianity, and Revolution.” Since the Tuesday 
evening meetings were being planned on a definitely 
evangelistic plane, KSCF has begun a Friday night 
meeting for Christians in order to take up problems 
of Christian growth and missions. 

e Thirty members of the Michigan State College group 
from East Lansing traveled to Detroit for the Missionary 
Conferette in February. A real insight into the problems 
of the missionary and mission fields was presented and 
everyone gained new knowledge regarding missions. 

e Forty-two students from the University of Cal- 
ifornia at Los Angeles attended a three-day Snow 
Conference at Acorn Lodge in Wrightwood, Cali- 
fornia, sponsored by the Bruin Christian Fellowship. 

Formal meetings were de-emphasized with maxi- 
mum time devoted to personal interviews and dis- 
cussions. Breakfast devotions and evening discussion 
periods constituted the formal program. The neces- 
sity for making a definite, personal decision con- 
cerning Christ was impressed on all present. One 
student made his decision in the affirmative for Christ 
at the conference. 

e A series of “Inter-Varsity Workshops’ under the 
leadership of Jane Hollingsworth and John Holmes are 
being conducted in the New England area adjacent to 
Boston. Alternate Fridays a ‘“‘workshop”’ is held in Wor- 
cester and Providence, and in Boston every Saturday eve- 
ning, and at the University of New Hampshire every 
Monday evening. This series is approximately eight weeks 
in length at each place, and will culminate in an evan- 
gelistic conference at the end of the series. 

e A Missionary Conferette was held February 23 
at George Fox College, Newberg, Oregon, at which 
fifteen schools were represented. There was much 
information given out by the twelve missionaries who 
attended, and a real spiritual emphasis was pre- 
sented. The students who attended reported great 
spiritual blessing and many experienced effective 
change in their day-by-day missionary outlook. END 
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UNIFORMITY ... 
(Continued from page 16) 

has had a very long history. ‘thus in a sequence of 
sedimentary rocks, fossils were inserted (including 
insects preserved in amber) which never lived; 
radioactive decay products were introduced in just 
the right amount in each layer so that the strata ap- 
pear to have been laid down in order in the amount 
of time required for normal erosional and sedimen- 
tational processes; coal was placed in certain strata 
with abundant leaf impressions and carbonized wood 
which never lived; some strata were tilted with hor- 
izontal strata placed on top; in this overlying hori- 
zontal strata pebbles and boulders of the tilted strata 
were inserted which only appeared to have come 
from the erosion of the tilted strata . . . and so on 
ad infinitum. As far as God’s omnipotence is con- 
cerned all this is possible. 

However, the Christian God is a God of truth, not 
of deception. Such a God is definitely limited. The 
theologians have long recognized that the Christian’s 
God is limited by His own attributes. One of the 
most commonly cited things He could not do is to lie. 
Neither can He purposely deceive in the physical 
world. This is not a Deist’s God; it is a Christian 
God limited by His holy attributes. 


CAN GOD CREATE SOMETHING WITH A HISTORY? 

This is a more subtle question than may at first 
appear. For reasons given above, it is probable that 
God would not create a universe of total deception 
in which all the rules show it to be old when actu- 
ally it was young. On the other hand, if the created 
object were local in nature (such as a mature man) 
the entire “set of rules” would not be affected. It is 
probable, however, that the immediate creation of a 
mature man would leave certain tell-tale marks such 
that if our knowledge were great enough we could 
detect the fact. It should be pointed out that Adam 
was probably different from all other men in quite 
a number of ways prior to the fall. If the first trees 
were created in maturity, they did not have to have 
rings. If they had rings, it probably was for struc- 
tural purposes. In this case, it seems unlikely that 
each ring would have successively less Carbon 14, 
in just the right amount so that it appeared to have 
a specific age since this would have no structural or 
physiological function. In fact, Carbon 14 measure- 
ment might have been just the data by which God 
would have allowed a man to see that the tree was 
created immediately in mature form, if that is the 
way it actually happened. 

But there is another important aspect to this ques- 
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tion. Did God create anything with a history? For 
instance, (1) the earth and stars, (2) animals and 
plants, and (3) Adam, have been cited as definite 
examples. Only by one particular —and not too 
probable—interpretation of Genesis can such a con- 
clusion be derived. To the contrary, it seems certain 
that the earth and stars were not created in their 
present form. It is probable that most, if not all, the 
plants and animals were not created at full maturity. 
It is possible that Adam’s body was not created an 
adult identical to ours. The three greatest creative 
acts of God were the primary creation of the uni- 
verse, the creation of man (eternal spirit) and the 
incarnation of Christ. It is of interest that none of 
these was created with any material history. 

Therefore, since it cannot be demonstrated that 
God ever created something with a history and the 
three greatest acts yielded products without any ma- 
terial history, it cannot be argued very strongly that 
“God couldn’t create anything if He couldn’t create 
it with a history.” 
CARBON 14 METHOD OF AGE DETERMINATION 

Though the Carbon 14 method is relatively new, 
it is quite precise for the dating of relatively recent 
materials. But it is only one of many methods of 
getting absolute dates and it is only useful for meas- 
uring about the last thirty thousand years of time 
(compare with four billion). Christians should be 
aware of the new Carbon 14 method because of its 
highly quantitative nature and because of its ap- 
plicability to archeological materials. The results 
may cause some revision of certain of our interpre- 
tations of the Scriptures as they have already pro- 
duced changes in many archeological concepts. For 
example, it is already certain that man was in North 
America at least eleven thousand years ago. None 
of the presumably older European fossils have yet 
been tested. It is imperative that we do not hide our 
heads in the sand but rather that we diligently seek 
to integrate that which is reasonably demonstrable 
into our Christian world-view. 
SOME UNRELATED PROBLEMS 

Some confusion was also apparent on the prevalent 
scientific concept of the nature of the universe in its 
first stage. The “hot hydrogen hypothesis” (“hot 
nuclear gas” hypothesis) was ruled out as being 
scientifically unconvincing. It may be theologically 
undesirable for those who hold a particular doctrine 
but certainly it is not for a theologian to reject the 
hypothesis that is held in one form or another by 
practically all scientists in cosmology on scientific 
grounds. Actually it is most important theologically 
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that the best scientific evidence and thought indi- 
cates that practically all matter and energy was con- 
tained in a relatively small volume in space at a 
definite time in the past. Further, the present uni- 
verse can be logically derived from such a situation 
by reasonable scientific theory but science cannot go 
beyond this point. However, an ex nthilo creation 
is a satisfactory explanation. It should also be noted 
in passing that if the initial creation (ex nihilo) was 
a hot neutron gas at a point in space, it would most 
emphatically be historyless. 

Again, it was stated: “we are little concerned with 
the guess of this stuff in preference to some other, 
but we are concerned with the implications of guess- 
ing at all.” Apparently we are to let the theologians 
pontificate all knowledge of the physical world and 
dare not investigate any of it. The first stage of all 
scientific investigation is guessing (forming hypoth- 
eses) prior to testing. Why should the first stage of 
the created universe be any less subject to study than 
any other part of history? How the acceptance of 
a particular theory of the first stage of the universe 
involves one in total evolution is not understandable. 

It also has been stated that “nature is not an arena 
of regularity for curious men ‘to putter around in’ ” 
and “nature is not a playground for man’s curios- 
ity.” But the fact remains that the first chapter of 
Romans makes it clear that the curiosity of man 
about nature is an excellent thing for therein is the 
Creator revealed. We are encouraged to investigate 
the creation and are given the equipment to do so. 


SUMMARY 
Christians should believe in a generally uniform 


universe and keep themselves informed as to the best 
factual information about their universe. Such a 
concept does not rule out miracles nor make them 
deists. Since the God of the Christian is a God of 
truth, He would not willfully deceive any more than 
willfully lie. Therefore, a single probable interpre- 
tation of the physical-chemical data of the universe 
remains which shows it to have had a history billions 
of years long. If we accepted the idea that God 
deceived man about the origin and development of 
the universe, how can we believe in Him for any 
other truth? Christianity would be futile if our God 
were known to have deceived on any one thing. God 
is thus limited by His attributes. 

The Carbon 14 method of age determination, while 
irrelevant for the philosophical aspect of this dis- 
cussion, is of great importance to thinking Christians 
because results derived therefrom will, at least, put 
a lower limit on the antiquity of man. END 


MOSES... 
(Continued from page 2) 

less. Israel must leave Egypt with all her possessions, 
without leaving a hoof behind. To demand this and 
to carry through his demands in miracle and plague 
till he had accomplished his task—this was the work 
of no ordinary man. In the light of his mighty deed, 
how pale and listless we modern Christians appear. 
The polite cleric with his courteous and smiling 
proprieties seems almost to belong to another and 
inferior species. The world-pleasing religionist who 
feels that he must keep everybody happy and never 
make an enemy is not in the same spiritual tradition 
with such a man as Moses. How shall we account 
for the difference? Is it difference of size? of in- 
tellectual strength? of moral courage? Probably the 
difference lies deeper even than that. It may be the 
difference between seeing God and only hearing 
about Him. 


The second great experience of Moses was on 
Mount Sinai some time after he had successfully 
delivered Israel from her four-hundred-year bondage. 
There is hardly to be found in the annals of religion 
another story so solemn, so terrifying, as the story 
of Moses on the Mount. Alone there amid fire and 
smoke, with the mount shaking with the sound of the 
divine Voice, Moses huddled in trembling fear while 
the trump of God “sounded long and waxed louder 
and louder.” When the man of God had been com- 
pletely cowed, when his self-confidence had been 
fully broken, then God began to speak His wonderful 
Law to mankind. “God spake all these words,” Moses 
says in one place, and in another we are told that 
God wrote His Ten Words on the stones with His 
own finger. Spoken and written, these words have 
been the foundation of all the high moral concepts 
both of Judaism and of Christianity. Without them 
the history of the world would have been different. 


Since one of the most powerful agents for the 
molding of character is association with our fellow 
men, it is vastly important that Christians keep com- 
pany with the right people. Next best after associa- 
tion with the Christians of our own times is associa- 
tion with great men and women of the past whose 
words and deeds are preserved for us. As a correc- 
tive for the slipshod thinking and low grade living 
of our times, I recommend long association with 
Moses. If we cannot touch his hand we can at least 
touch his mind. And that cannot but have a powerful 
influence upon our lives, an influence toward every- 
thing good and noble and strong. END 
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Top: Miss Gwen Wong who is 
looking forward to student 
work in the Philippines. 


Bottom: Frank and Anne Hor- 
ton who will be welcomed by 
the Groupes Bibliques Univer- 
sitaires de France. 
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lnter-Varsity 
Overseas 


Advance 


By C. STACEY WOODS 


Tix RISING TIDE of nationalism with its demand for indi- 
genous Christian leadership makes the development of in- 
dependent autonomous national student movements an im- 
perative of the highest priority. If the evangelization of a 
country is essentially the task of its own Christian nationals, 
then national Christian leadership in each country is of the 
utmost importance. Furthermore, the world rise in literacy 
makes a Christian leadership which is educated a necessity. 

God’s call to the Inter-Varsity Christian Fellowship of 
Canada and the United States and to the International Fel- 
lowship of Evangelical Students as a whole is not to become 


a world-wide missionary society in the generally accepted 


sense of the term. Rather it is a call to a specialized short- 
term missionary effort not so much to evangelize students in 
countries overseas, but rather to stimulate, to encourage, and 
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to train the very small Christian student minorities 
in the countries of the world to form their own lo- 
cal university centers of witness and later on their 
own national movements which have their own com- 
mittees of nationals independent of foreign control. 
In addition to this, IVCF and IFES will, at the invi- 
tation of small national movements, send temporary 
helpers to encourage their growth and development. 


Norton and Eloise Sterrett are 
now full-time IFES representa- 
tives among students in India. 


God is setting His seal upon this effort. Without 
a single Christian student with whom to work, Ed- 
ward Pentecost enrolled in the University of Mexico 
as a student to make his first contacts with students. 
In a wonderful way God has blessed the ministry of 
the Pentecosts, and a national movement in Mexico 
is being organized this spring with four university 
unions (or chapters) becoming the charter members 
of the Compafierismo Evangelico Estudiantil. We 
pray that this will prove to be but the harbinger of 
similar national student movements throughout Latin 
America. 

Already in Germany since the end of World War 
II aided by the International Fellowship of Evangeli- 
cal Students and student camps in Switzerland, a na- 
tional student movement (the Studenten Mission in 
Deutschland) with its own committees and leaders in 


Germany is being greatly used by God. 


Complementing this effort overseas is the work 
of Inter-Varsity chapters in Canada and the United 
States in showing friendship to foreign students 
studying in North America, seeking to win them as 
individuals to the Lord Jesus so that on their return 
to their homelands they may be able to take their 
places in their own nations with their brothers and 
sisters in Christ working for the establishment and 
strengthening of their student movements which will 
in turn be used by God in the evangelization of their 
own people. 

During this summer and autumn it is hoped that 
there will be a further extension of the overseas plan 
and strategy. 

FRANCE 

Leaders of the Groupes Bibliques Universitaires de 
France have extended a welcome to Mr. and Mrs. 
Frank Horton. Frank and Anne Horton expect to 
sail for France at the end of July, to attend some of 
the French camps at St. Brevin and the European 
summer school at Darmstadt, Germany, and then to 
settle in Paris to work among the more than 60,000 
students in the great university center. Anne Hor- 
ton, who before her marriage was Anne Beguin, was 
active in Inter-Varsity as a student in Temple Uni- 
versity, Philadelphia. She has been to Campus in 
the Woods twice, is a graduate of New York Biblical 
Seminary and has served on the staff of the Inter- 
Varsity Christian Fellowship, USA. Frank, born in 
Africa of missionary parents, is a graduate of North- 
western University, Evanston, Illinois, where he 
served as chapter president of the IVCF. He is now 
completing a year of special study at Biblical Sem- 
inary. The student work in France has been laid by 
God upon the hearts of these two. They will go to 
France as servants of the French GBU to be used not 
only in Paris but throughout France upon the invi- 
tation of the various GBU units. 

PHILIPPINES 

Miss Gwen Wong, a member of the staff of the 
IVCF-USA in the Chicago area, hopes to arrive in 
Manila, the Philippines, in September to help to in- 
itiate a Biblical evangelistic student movement in 
these islands. Ray Larsen, former I1VCF staff mem- 
ber and now a regular missionary with the Far East- 
ern Gospel Crusade in Manila, is conducting two 
Bible classes a week for university students. 

Gwen is a third generation American whose grand- 
father came to the United States from China in the 
California gold-rush days. She was born in San 
Francisco’s Chinatown and came to put her trust in 
Christ as a student at the University of California 
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through association with the student movement in 
that university then known as the Bible League, now 
the University Christian Fellowship, a chapter of 
IVCF. She earned her M. R. E. at Biblical Sem- 
inary in New York and then pioneered Inter-Varsity 
and Inter-School Christian Fellowship in the Ha- 
waiian Islands for three years. 


For quite a long while God has had the call of stu- 
dents in the Orient upon Gwen’s heart. She had 
hoped to serve in the China Inter-Varsity Christian 
Fellowship, but now that for the time being this door 
is closed God has laid the need of both Chinese and 
Filipino students in the Philippines upon her. 

INDIA 

In the spring of 1949 Dr. and Mrs. Norton Sterrett 
and their children, Ann and Jerry, sailed to India 
after a period in the United States. Norton and 
Eloise returned as part-time IFES representatives and 
part-time members of the faculty of the Bible School 
at Jhansi, missionaries of the Canadian Board of 
Presbyterian Missions. 


During the last three years God has used Norton 
to initiate the Inter-Collegiate Evangelical Union of 
India. An increasing number of open doors and 
the call for the establishment of this student witness 
not only in India but also in Pakistan and Ceylon has 
led Norton to tender his resignation to the Canadian 
Presbyterian mission board and to offer himself to 
the IFES on a full-time basis. 

This advance in France, the Philippines, and India 
is a tremendous step of faith. Because of the rela- 
tive economic prosperity of Canada and the United 
States as compared with the rest of the world, the 
financial support of this world-wide effort rests most- 
ly upon Christian students in North America, and 
this advance will call for considerable additional in- 
come over and above the maintenance of the present 
work overseas. 

The Australian IVF co-operates in the support of 
the Sterretts particularly in traveling expenses and 
conferences, but from the autumn the entire support 
of the Sterrett family and their student ministry will 
be the responsibility of the IFES. 

It is probable that the salary allowance for the Hor- 
tons will be supplied by a special gift, but by the 
end of July there will be the need of approximately 
$600 for their traveling expenses to France and their 
getting settled in Paris, as well as to care for their 
month by month expenses in the student work itself. 

For Gwen Wong in the Philippines there is the 
cost of an expensive journey to Manila and her main- 
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tenance in the Philippines where living costs have 
sky-rocketed. 

The readers of His and particularly Inter-Varsity 
chapters in Canada and the United States are asked 
to shoulder the prayer burden for these new repre- 
sentatives in France, India, and the Philippines, pray- 
ing first of all that God may fill them with His Spirit 
and make them fruitful as effective servants of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, praying for the students in these 
countries in a new way, and praying that the Lord 
may supply the greatly increased financial needs 
which are the result of this new advance throughout 
the student world. END 


REVIEW SHELF... 
(Continued from inside front cover) 


the flesh. The author distinguishes between that 
which is spiritual, that which is soulish, and that 
which is of the devil. 

“When two or more members of the Body of Christ 
are met together in His Name, He, the Head, meets 
with them. He is personally present in the midst. 
This presence is not something unsubstantial and 
unreal; Christ is there in all His glory, authority, 
wisdom and power. He is there, not as a spectator, 
but to act, to lead, to reveal His will, to build His 
Church and to carry on personally His work of wit- 
ness through it. To the Church at prayer He makes 
known His will, and in response to the Church’s 
unanimous, believing prayer that is according to His 
will He speaks and works through it by His Spirit, 
who is in each member, and brings His purposes to 
pass” (P. 157) 

“A common misapprehension regarding the mean- 
ing of the Evangel, or Gospel, or Good News, has 
been the cause of some confusion of thought and, to 
some extent, has been responsible for the misunder- 
standing of the ministry of the Evangel-propagator, 
or Evangelist. The Gospel is not just the truth con- 
cerning the remission of sins and eternal life through 
faith in the substitutionary offering of Christ on Cal- 
vary; it is the whole revelation given to us in the 
New Testament of the ‘mysteries’ that were before 
hid but now are made known to us. Salvation 
through faith, the resurrection power of the Spirit 
in the believer, the believer’s position as seated with 
Christ in the heavenlies, the purpose of God to mani- 
fest Christ in and through the Church, ‘the pattern 
given by God for the Church, the gifts of the Spirit 
for ministry, and the future hope of the believer— 
all these are the Gospel, the Good News” (P. 193). 


(Continued on inside back cover) 
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TEACHING 


By W. STANFORD REID 


Rada SCHOLARSHIP, to many Christians, 
university graduates, is something to be regs 
with considerable suspicion. As for holding a teael 
ing position in a secular university, some talk ¢ 
though it were almost impossible to retain ne 
Christian faith under such circumstances. The i¢ 
that God calls men and women to serve Him in su 
an institution is given very short shrift. Yet toc 
there is no greater need. Most of our older uni a 
ties such as Harvard, Yale, Princeton, William a 
Mary, McGill, and Queens were founded on a Chr 
tian basis. What can be more ap re 
Gecveadieg Mapes think Chbiathdies: os Fata Mk 

them? i 
sie his Nori jotieion nd he 
for-such work, many feel that the man who has 





N A SECULAR UNIVERSITY 


There is a strategic place of witness for the 


qualified servant of God in the field of education 


n the academic field, I resigned from the congrega- 
» to accept a full-time teaching appointment. Many 
pod Christian people have rebuked me for this 
nove. To them the pulpit is the only place where I 
oul l oally do effective Christian work. My move 
s that I have “drifted away.” 
F , one looks at the present situation, however, 
ich a point of view does not seem valid. Although 
e secular university claims to represent all differ- 
nt points of view, it is seldom that the really Chris- 
ape of view is to be found among the teaching 


+ Therefore, from the point of view of both — 


piven and the Christian, Christians are 
e d to keep belance. 

ile some may admit that the university indeed 

of such Christian teachers, they do not see 
the teacher can have any real effect. But experi- 

n teaches of abundant opportunity to bear 
jan witnéss to both colleagues and students. 
ot be the type of witnessing which corners 
ee ee nee ee ay ee eine It 
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must be the witness which stress. poeple lig ili S 
letting them come to ask the meaning of Christianity, = __ 
One must be tactful, considerate, and above all con- =. 
stantly prayerful. The skepticism of the average — 
university student or professor can be overcome 0 ly 
by the irresistible, grace of God. Conseq the — 
Christian faculty ssember tamit taoew ee: irection of — 


his witnessing to God’s providential g 


to those who never attend church and alan: tine ae 


find excuse when asked to a Fellowship meeting. = 
At the same time, the professor is bound to mani- 


fest his faith in his teaching. His classroom work - = 
must receive his very greatest care and effort. More. 
over, he is to be as rigorously accurate as he can, 


in order to be as nearly as possible entirely Christia 
in his thinking. He must learn to integrate his s 
ject with Christianity. The trouble with some Ch 
tian professors is that they tend to think that the 
lecture hall is a sort of church. They forget that 
they are there to teach a secular ~~ and ¢ nat, i 





REMEMBER .. . 


As His arrives in your mail each month will you 
join with us in prayer for the ministry of this 
unique part of the Lord’s word—praying for the 
writers, the editors, the artists, the printers, and 
the circulation department personnel? Pray that 
each issue may sincerely glorify the Lord Jesus 
and that He will graciously enlarge its ministry. 


—Ed. 


they are Christians, their views will soon become 
visible without any preaching. The non-Christian 
should be able to see that the Christian can be more 
intellectually honest and rigorous than any atheistic 
or Marxian academic. 

Along with his teaching, the university teacher 
has the opportunity for research and writing. Here 
again is the great responsibility for there is a very 
great need in all intellectual fields for the work of 
the Christian. Writing is hard work, but it is enor- 
mously important. Even though one may feel that he 
cannot in his field, or in his researches, express a 
specifically Christian point of view, he is not there- 
fore relieved of the resposibility of writing. The 
Christian scholar’s obligation is to discover the true 
nature of God’s universe. Gaining a knowledge of 
the truth is a Christian duty. This in itself glorifies 
God. Eventually he also should be able to relate all 
his work and discoveries to his faith, in this way 
emphasizing his witness to Christ, his Lord and King. 

Perhaps by now some may feel that the university 
professorship is the place in which they would like 
to spend their lives. Remember, of course, that God 
calls to such work men and women whom He has 
fitted for it intellectually and emotionally. Those 
who enter the academic field must be studious indi- 
viduals capable of hard work. They must be patient 
and emotionally stable. The person who is impatient, 
hard to get along with, emotionally unbalanced, will 
make neither a good scholar nor a good Christian 
witness at the university. This work makes the most 
exhaustive demands upon the personality of the 
Christian. 


There are many dangers ahead of the Christian 
professor. There is, for instance, the danger that 
he may lose his interest in scholarship. Both stu- 
dents and colleagues soon begin to despise a man 
who is obviously no longer studying. Contrariwise, 
for the man who is working hard at research, pub- 
lishing articles and books every so often, they have a 
great respect. Consequently when he speaks of his 
faith they will give him a hearing, for they recognize 
his integrity and the capacity of his intellect. 


A loss of interest in scholarship may result from 
a sort of pietism which says that these things are 
unimportant—witnessing is everything. The result 
is preachiness in lectures and in writing. At the 
same time such a person frequently becomes a tradi- 
tionalist, closing his mind to new ideas even in his 
own field. Both of these attitudes kill a professor’s 
influence. 

On the other side of the picture there is the danger 
that the professor will become entirely secular in his 
academic outlook. There is the danger that he 
will become merely a scholar. The best preventive 
for this is regular Christian work such as teaching 
an IVF group. In fact, the local Inter-Varsity chapter 
and the national movement lose great opportunities 
of strengthening themselves and helping professors 
by failing to draw fully upon such resources. Chris- 
tian work is a real necessity for the professor. 

In order to be an effective Christian professor one 
should have, naturally, a very thorough training. 
Some Christians would like to enter academic work, 
but are unwilling to pay the price in preparation. Not 
only is it necessary for one to have a doctorate if he 
is going to obtain a position, but for his own effec- 
tiveness he must have the very best doctorate possible. 
This means looking around for the university which 
gives the top training in his particular field. What 
is more, he will be obliged to continue his education 
throughout the rest of his life. 

Another form of training which is extremely useful 
is theological. While some may feel that this adds 
an unneeded extra three years’ study, the author 
can testify from personal experience that his three 
years at seminary were of the very greatest value for 
his thinking. If such training simply cannot be ob- 
tained, then time for serious reading in the field of 
theology and apologetics, as well as Old and New 
Testament, should be set aside each week. Works 
such as Boettner’s Studies in Theology, Berkhof’s 
Systematic Theology, VanTil’s Christian Apologetics 
should be thoroughly digested. Only then will one 
be able to face his work with confidence. 

But in the final analysis, how can we know that 
God calls us to such work? In His providence he 
gives us the ability, the desire, and the opportunity. 
The thing is that we must be prayerfully on the watch 
that we may follow as He leads us. If He should open 
the door then we should go into academic work with 
a deep consciousness of His calling, looking to Him 
to enable us to be thorough teachers, honest scholars. 
and effective Christian witnesses. If we do, then He 
will use us mightily for His glory. END 
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The article on the following pages can help your 
chapter plan ahead for the fall opportunities 


available in serving the freshmen 
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By JOHN B. A. WESTON 


oS in!” 


Jim wondered who could be calling on him so 
soon after his arrival. He was in the process of ar- 
ranging the last of his belongings in the room which 
was to be his home for the coming year. Only a 
few hours previously he had arrived at the univer- 
sity, and as far as he was aware he was not ac- 
quainted with a single person on campus. He looked 
up to see who his unexpected visitor might be. 

“Hello! My name is Dick Brown. I’m a member 
of the University Christian Fellowship. I wondered 
if you would care to come to a meeting we are hold- 
ing especially for freshmen.” The newcomer hand- 
ed Jim a neatly printed card showing the time and 
place of the meeting. He explained that there would 
be refreshments and a speaker who would say some- 
thing about the fellowship and what it stood for. He 
stayed a few moments longer to inquire how Jim 
was getting settled and gave him some useful infor- 
mation about the campus and how to find his way 
around. 


Jim was impressed. He felt new and strange and 
it was encouraging to think that someone was in- 
terested in him. He noticed that the meeting was 
to be held before classes commenced and, having 
nothing else to do, he decided it might be worth 
while to go along. 


At the meeting he found quite a number of fresh- 
men like himself. As he listened to the speaker he 
was stirred by the simple and direct way in which 
he spoke of the opportunity which presented itself 
to him during his student days of examining the 
fundamental issues of life and facing the claims 
which Christianity made. When the president out- 
lined the activities and program of the group he 
resolved that he would try to go along occasionally. 
Most of all he was impressed by the friendliness 
and helpfulness of the students in the Christian Fel- 
lowship and their genuine concern in making him 
and his companions at home in their new university. 


Dick Brown called at Jim’s room several times 
during the first few weeks of the term and became 
one of his first friends on the campus, and proved 
of considerable help to him in settling down to uni- 
versity life and ways. It was natural for Jim to go 
with Dick to the activities of the Christian Fellow- 


ship, and they frequently talked over the meetings 
together. It was just two months after Jim arrived 
on campus that he found Christ as his own Saviour. 


Yes, that man was won for Christ. But it didn’t 
happen overnight. And it didn’t happen without 
much time and effort on the part of members of the 
Christian Fellowship, some of whom could ill afford 
it at the beginning of a new academic year. And it 
didn’t happen without careful planning ahead. 

The arrival of freshmen on the university cam- 
pus presents a great opportunity to the chapter 
which is alive to the situation and is prepared to 
make the effort to reach the newcomers as soon as 
they appear. The experience of many chapters which 
have availed themselves of this opportunity shows 
that the greater proportion of those who are con- 
verted on the campus are those who have been con- 
tacted and interested during those first few days. 
The newly arrived freshman is at loose ends and 
glad to have anyone show an interest in him and 
help him settle in his new surroundings. Generally 
the friendships and associations made during the 
first few weeks at university are those which will 
last throughout university life, and Christians on 
campus should be alert to the importance of this. 
Among those who are new to the university will be 
some who, consciously or unconsciously, are seeking 
a living faith and will respond to a vital presenta- 
tion of the gospel. The importance of these first few 
days for making contacts such as this cannot be 
overemphasized. 

Most universities require freshmen to take resi- 
dence a day or two before the term commences. 
This is the time for the chapter to move into action. 
It means the loss of a few days of vacation on the 
part of members, but the sacrifice will be well worth- 
while. The dormitories to be visited should be 
divided between members, and visiting should be- 
gin as soon as possible after freshmen arrive on 
campus. It will not be sufficient simply to invite 
them to chapter activities, as non-Christians can- 
not be expected to be interested in prayer meetings 
and Bible studies. A meeting especially for fresh- 
men should be arranged to take place before reg: 
ular classes commence. It will be necessary to check 
with the university authorities to arrange a time 
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not chosen for some official freshmen activity. 

The purpose of the visitation is primarily to in- 
vite freshmen to this meeting. A printed invitation 
card makes an easy introduction and serves as a 
reminder of your visit. The cards must be well pro- 
duced to be effective. The temptation to push them 
under the door if the freshman is out must be 
guarded against; a personal invitation coupled with 
a friendly smile carries far more weight, and, if 
time permits, it will repay you to return for a sec- 
ond call. 

Some chapters have been able to obtain the names 
and addresses of freshmen and have sent out letters 
of welcome to the campus and an invitation to the 
freshmen meeting before the commencement of the 
term. This again will not be fully effective unless 
followed by a personal visit. After the visitation a 
note should be made of those who appear interested 
and members should be encouraged to call on these 
people at the time of the meeting and bring them 
along. 

The purpose of the meeting itself is to make 
friends of the freshmen and to introduce them to 
the message of the Lord Jesus Christ. The meeting 
is not intended as a reunion for chapter members 
to spend the time chatting together of their vaca- 
tion exploits. It would be wise to arrange a meet- 
ing for members earlier on the same day or before, 
when time can be given to prayer and arranging of 
final details. It may be possible for the speaker 
to be present at this meeting also, so that he may 
know the members and join with them in prayer. 

At the freshmen meeting ideally each member 
should be the center of a small group of freshmen 
with whom he is engaged in conversation. Light 
refreshments served before the talk will help break 
the ice, and it is well to keep people standing dur- 
ing this time so that members can circulate more 
easily among them. It also insures a relaxed atmos- 
phere and minimizes interruptions due to latecomers. 

It should be made clear to the speaker well in 
advance what the purpose of the meeting is, and 
that the object of his message is to present the gos- 
pel to those who have just arrived on campus. After 
the talk, one of the officers of the chapter should 
give a brief sketch of the functions of the group 
and invite freshmen particularly to any evangelistic 
activities. After the formal part of the meeting, 
visitors should be encouraged to stay and chat fur- 
ther, while remaining refreshments are served. Those 
who wish to be kept informed of chapter activities 
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may be invited to leave their name and room num- 
ber on a slip of paper. A few good booklets such as 
“Have You Considered Him” and “Is Christianity 
Credible” should be available for those who would 
like to take them. 

Let it be quite clear that once the meeting is over 
the work of the chapter among the freshmen has only 
just begun. In the planning which you are doing 
now for next term provision should be made for 
following up this meeting with evangelistic Bible 
studies, discussion groups, or speaker meetings, di- 
rected specifically to the interested non-Christians. 

As has already been stated, part of the purpose 
of the freshmen meeting, and perhaps the more im- 
portant part, is to make friends among those who 
come. The meeting should lead you to those who 
are interested, and this is the signal for direct fol- 
low-up in prayer, personal friendship, help, and 
testimony, until they are finally won for Christ. 

Obviously it will do no good to think about all 
this at the beginning of next term. You will be 
out visiting before any of the regular activities of 
your chapter commence. Now is the time to insure 
that members of your new executive and all mem- 
bers of the chapter are awake to the possibilities 
and informed of the part they will be expected to 
play. Now is the time to start praying and to en- 
courage members to go on praying through the 
summer, for you cannot attempt anything of this 
nature without the guidance and power of God. 

If your elections are held during spring semes- 
ter, the new executive committee that takes over in 
the fall should have entire responsibility for the fall 
freshmen meeting. Regular meetings of the new ex- 
ecutive should be planned this spring to prayerfully 
seek God’s purpose for the chapter during the year 
they are in office and to plan the fall program. 

With prayerful preparatory planning, the few stu- 
dents designated to tend to urgent matters during 
the summer will be able to have made up and 
printed the freshmen invitation cards and schedules 
of chapter activities prior to the first meeting. 

But, you may say, we hardly have the time this 
spring to make all those careful plans for the fall. 
And I agree that it involves a good deal of time and 
effort. But let us consider again the object of the 
existence of the Inter-Varsity chapter on the cam- 
pus, and reflect on the words of our Lord: “Like- 
wise, | say unto you, there is joy in the presence 
of the angels of God over one sinner that repenteth.” 
Something of that joy may be yours this fall. END 
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A true story from the pen of a girl who thought 


she had nothing to live for 


By LOUISE B. MARVIN 


Aa OF you have had literature courses. Since I’m 
an English major, I have to take a lot of them. Last 
winter we were studying Steinbeck. One thing was 
striking: these people had really nothing to live for. 
The more I read, the more I hated the world in gen- 
eral and in particular. There was something too akin 
to my own life in the Joad family in Grapes of 
Wrath. It made me mad, and it hurt, too, to see the 
little guys getting pushed around by big business 
men out for all they could get in the bank. 

This question began to go around and around in 
my mind: Why? Why did it have to be that way? 
Couldn’t we all have a share in success and money? 
Human nature was just pretty low-down, stinking 
mean at best it seemed. And I wasn’t much better. 
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In the same class there was a girl | used to talk 
with as we returned to the dorm. Carol didn’t get 
despondent the way I did about the material we were 
studying. She seemed calm and assured about every: 
thing. There were times when I felt as if I were 
swimming in dark mud, and my thoughts were usu- 
ally black and tangled. 

I examined and analyzed the people I knew on 
campus. Was it personality that made the difference 
between happiness and continuous “blues”? Was 
it talent that meant success? Was it money that made 
one president of this and vice-president of that? Did 
all these things mean real happiness? Carol told me 
of one of her father’s friends who had a lovely fam- 
ily, good home, a new Buick every two years, and 4 
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job with chance for advancement. This man had 
everything the average American man yearns for, but 
if he’d had the nerve, he’d have blown his head off. 
He had nothing to live for. Carol said she couldn’t 
understand someone who had nothing to live for. 

I could. 


Although we were only speaking acquaintances, 
Carol invited me to Inter-Varsity Christian Fellow- 
ship. I’d vaguely heard of it. After I learned that 
it wasn’t an athletic association, I decided to give it 
a try. I was game for anything. That first night 
“Long John” Miller from Young Life in Denver 
spoke to us. His wit appealed to me. One phrase 
in his talk particularly struck me: That Jesus Christ 
never forces anyone to open his heart. He stands at 
the door and knocks; if any man hears His voice and 
opens the door, He will come in. I went back to my 
dormitory room and told my roommate this. She 
wasn’t very much impressed. 


The next week end there was an IV conference in 
the mountains. I wanted to get away from the cam- 
pus, the price was reasonable, so I went. All along 
the IVCF kids had been friendly, and it did my heart 
good to have an attentive ear to my thoughts and 
troubles. At the conference it seemed that there was 
an atmosphere of friendship I had never known 
before. It was real, not superficial. I felt as if I 
had come home at last. Herbert Butt from Portland 
talked to us about this person, Jesus Christ, and how 
he had come to know Him. I thought if Herb Butt 
could pray, “Lord, make me a Christian,” and have 
it work, I might give it a try. We had a wonderful 
time that week end, but on the way back the kids in 
our car talked about Christians and non-Christians. 
I sensed that I was in the latter category somehow, 
and I began to wonder where they got that stuff. I 
wasn’t a heathen, therefore I was a Christian—just 
as everyone I knew was. 


After the conference I still felt low. It became a 
habit to drop into Rusty’s room on my way home. 
She had looked after me at the conference and actu- 
ally seemed interested in my problems. That was 
new to me. No one had bothered about my worries 
before, probably because everybody had too many of 
his own. Rusty seemed to care. I loved to talk; in 
fact I didn’t know there was so much bottled up 
inside. 


One Sunday I wanted to go to church, but I wasn’t 
sure where to go. Rusty invited me to go along to 
the church with her. I’d never been a person who 
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liked arm-waving and emotionalism in the pulpit, 
but this man seemed very practical and intellectual. 
There was a feeling of unity in the church. The 
people impressed me as being practical and hard 
working. The minister and the congregation seemed 
really sincere. That was the impression I gained 
from the IV kids too. Mostly I wasn’t impressed at 
all, but I felt that they all believed, really believed, 
in something. 

After church Rusty and I would talk and talk. I 
learned that Rusty had been quite different six months 
before. In fact she confessed that then she had been 
literally afraid to be alone for fear of doing herself 
bodily harm. Now she was one of the gentlest and 
kindest person I knew. She told me of her conceit 
and pride in high school. At one time she wasn’t 
sure which talent to develop, she had so many you 
know! The Rusty I knew always put others first, 
and she never mentioned her writing awards. The 
One who had made the change in her life was the 
Man Herb Butt and John Miller had talked about. 
In a New Testament course which | was taking, I 
had been reading about this man of Nazareth. In 
the course He was an interesting historical being, but 
in Rusty’s life He was a living force. I felt I needed 
a change in my life but how to get it I wasn’t sure. 

Then one Sunday morning at church, it took the 
communion service to convict me of my need of 
Christ. The minister recalled the injunction made by 
the Apostle Paul that partakers of the Lord’s Supper 
discern the meaning of the body and the blood sym- 
bolized in the bread and wine, lest they drink con- 
demnation for themselves. I knew I couldn’t take 
communion and I couldn’t get up and walk out. For- 
tunately | was in the last seat of the last row. I sat 
there and thought about how little I could do to help 
myself and the tears began to flow. As the salt water 
flowed down my cheeks and stained my dress, I heard 
Rusty whisper, “Let Christ take over and everything 
will be all right.” In my heart I had said, “OK, You 
take over. I’ve made a botch of my life so far.” 

That day | truly walked out into a world of richer 
green and deeper blue than I'd ever known before. 
I began to get up every morning in time for a meet- 
ing with the new Lord of my life and for breakfast. 
I—who used to sleep until 7:45 and dress like mad 


.to get to my 8 o'clock! 


Life is worth living because I have a new Major 
Adviser, Counselor, and Guide. He saved me from 
myself ; He walks with me wherever I go. He’s the 
greatest Friend a person can have. END 
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|. Now it came to pass in those days that a church 
called a certain man to be its minister; and the 
church agreed to pay him two thousand shekels in 
silver, a house, and a leave of absence each year. 
2. And, lo! the man was glad to accept the call. 
3. Now the minister prided himself on being very 
much up to date; and after a while he said to him- 
self, This church is behind the times and it needeth 
the Social Gospel. 

4. So instead of preaching Christ and Him cruci- 
fied, he preached Old Age Insurance, Unemployment 
Relief, the Abolition of the Profit Motive, and Re- 
duction of Armaments. 

5. Moreover, he seemed more interested in Social- 
ism than in Salvation. 

6. And the hearts of the people were heavy, for 
they longed for the Old Fashioned Gospel. 

7. And, behold! they sent a delegation to the min- 
ister and asked him to preach something they did 
not read about six days out of seven. 

8. And the minister was angry and said, | believe 
in the Freedom of the Pulpit. I know what you need 
much better than you know yourselves. I shall con- 
tinue to preach the Social Gospel. If you do not 
like it, depart unto Gehenna. 

9. And the hearts of the people were sore, but they 
held their peace. 

10. Now the minister had purchased a farm in a far 
country, where the owner had starved to death, but 
there was a very fair set of buildings on the farm. 
11. For the minister had said within himself, It may 
come to pass when I am old and well stricken in 
years that no church will desire me, and I shall stand 
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all the day idle in the market place, so | will buy this 
farm as a place of refuge against that day. 

12. And, behold! he and his family did spend their 
summer vacations there. 

13. Now the buildings on the farm sorely needed 
paint, and the minister agreed with a local painter 
for two shekels a day to paint the buildings white. 
14. And when the bill came in the minister did send 
his check to pay it. 

15. And in due time the minister visited his farm, 
and lo! instead of painting the buildings white the 
painter had painted them red. 

16. And the minister was very wroth and he sent to 
the painter and said to him, 

17. Thou wicked and deceitful painter! Did I not 
agree with thee to paint my buildings white, and lo! 
thou hast painted them red. 

18. And the painter answered and said, Go to now! 
It is true that thou didst order me to paint thy build- 
ings white, but I believe in the Freedom of the 
Painter. Red is a much better color than white. 
Moreover, it seetheth to be a popular color at this 
time. 

19. And suddenly there shined round about the min- 
ister a light from heaven, and he said, I do see my 
sin this day. Why should | rebuke this man for 
painting my buildings red when I commanded him to 
paint them white, when I am called to preach Christ 
and Him crucified and I preach the Social Gospel? 
20. I will return to my people, and I will say to 
them, I know now what Jesus meant when He said, 
Except a man be born again, he cannot see the king: 
dom of God. AvuTHoR UNKNOWN 
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REVIEW SHELF... 
(Continued from page 27) 

“The New Testament Evangelist was, indeed, a 
preacher of Christ to the unsaved, but his ministry 
was not fulfilled until he had gathered the converts 
together as an assembly of the Body of Christ and 
delivered to them the whole counsel of God. He was 
the extension agent, the church-planter, the mission- 
ary responsible for establishing the Church in un- 
evangelized regions and the counsellor of the 
churches established” (P. 194). 

“The history of the Church makes one thing ab- 
solutely clear: the unity, doctrinal soundness, Scrip- 
tural order and power of the Church can be pre- 
served only by the power of the Spirit. Equally evi- 
dent is the fact that the Holy Spirit can do this only 
as there is absolute surrender to the Lord and obe- 
dience to His Word. The introduction of man’s wijs- 
dom and power at any point inevitably brings loss 
of spiritual power, authority and communion, and 
leads to division, stagnation and defeat, until an 
effective witness ceases” (P. 263). 

Mr. Hay deals sledge hammer blows against the 
vested interests of an ecclesiastical heirarchy, the 
substitution of human organization and ideas for the 
power and wisdom of the Holy Spirit, the fearful 
misrepresentation of the true Church and its mission 
on earth, as is seen in Christendom as a whole today. 
This is a revolutionary book. There is absolutely no 
middle ground. Either Mr. Hay is guilty of a shame- 
less misrepresentation of Scripture or, if this book 
is scriptural, it calls for obedience, for action, even 
for revolution.—csw 


EDITORIAL... 
(Continued from back cover) 

guilty of greater presumption and blasphemy than 
was Peter. We do not give Christ His rightful place 
in our thinking, in our speaking, and in our doing, 
but rather we exalt men, God’s servants, and instru- 
ments. We think of a man and his gift rather than 
of Christ and the power of the Holy Spirit working 
through the instrument. We advertise men, their 
physical prowess, their academic attainment, their 
worldly success, natural appeal and gift. In our 
churches we go to hear a man rather than to meet 
with God. We exalt the servant above his Lord, the 
instrument rather than the One who alone makes the 
instrument effective. 

Possibly in evangelistic meetings where appeal is 
made to a certain type of unconverted person, such 
practice is explainable although not necessarily justi- 





fiable. But when in activities held in the name of 
Christ, the appeal to Christians is centered in man 
rather. than in God, this is indeed a grievous travesty. 

The story is told of a fashionable lady from Lon- 
don, England, who, on holiday in Scotland, went to 
church to hear the great Robert Murray McCheyne. 
Seated behind an old Scotsman some minutes before 
the service commenced, she whispered, “Does the 
great Mr. McCheyne preach here this morning?” He 
replied, “I dinna ken. I came to worship God.” A 
story perhaps slightly overdrawn but with a cutting 
edge today. Our expectation is to a man, a preacher, 
a teacher, rather than to God Himself. It is idle to 
deny this when we consider how we think and act, 
how we feature a preacher as a star performer, how 
he is exalted, praised, magnified, how he is intro- 
duced, and alas, all too often how he acquits himself. 

Or again. we so praise our own local churches, our 
own denomination, organization, and exploits, that 
we reveal that these are the center of our attention, 
the object of our devotion and loyalty rather than 
Christ. Are we so busy picking motes from the eyes 
of those we call liberal or sacramentarian that we 
are blind to the beams of self-exaltation in our own 
eyes? 

As Christian students seeking in all that we say 
and do to bear witness to the reality of our Lord and 
Master Jesus Christ, how do we measure up? What 
is our opinion of ourselves? We should ever be mind- 
ful that we are only sinners saved by grace and that 
no Christian has anything in which to boast except 
Christ his Saviour. We are unprofitable servants. 
constantly coming short of God’s glory even while 
we triumph in Christ. Therefore, we must not pro- 
mote or exalt ourselves. 

“For every virtue we possess 
And every victory won 

And every thought of holiness 
Are His alone.” 

Likewise, in our treatment of visitors and speakers, 
in our attitude toward them, do we exalt Christ or 
a man? Do we depend upon God the Holy Spirit or 
a preacher? The weapons of our warfare are not 
carnal weapons, not the techniques of this world, nor 
its empty praise. We take to ourselves the whole 
armor of God, for ours is a spiritual conflict and we 
overcome only through the power of the Holy Spirit. 


Our ambition is not to please men, nor to be well 
pleasing in their sight, but rather to glorify God 
which means to magnify Christ and to be well pleas- 
ing in His sight. csw 
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Px SAVIOUR HAS SAID that he who honors the Son honors the 
Father also. Not only is it the will of God but also the delight of 
God that His Son Jesus Christ, who has been given that name above 
every name, should be given the first place in the Christian’s 
thinking, speaking, and doing, not merely as a formal, 

trite acknowledgment, but that which proceeds from the 

heart. Christ should be recognized, honored, and adored 

always in all that is thought and said and done. 


A glimpse into the heart and mind of God regarding this matter 
is obtained from a thoughtful reading of the story of Christ’s 
transfiguration. It was Peter who impulsively proposed three 
tabernacles, one each for Moses, Elijah, and Christ, thus putting 
Christ on a level with these two great men of God. It was God who 
rebuked such blasphemy with the words. “My beloved Son 
in whom I have found my delight—hear him.” 


Today we Bible-believing Christians are frequently 
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